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STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE ALLARD 

Senator Allard. The subcommittee will come to order. I am 
going to do the unprecedented thing and get us started ahead of 
time, ahead of schedule. I am told we have our witnesses here, ev- 
erybody of interest that is going to be present for the hearing. So 
we will go ahead and get you seated for the proceeding, and we will 
start out with my making a few comments and then we will call 
on the first panelist to make their presentation. 

We meet today to take testimony from Dr. James Billington, Li- 
brarian of Congress, on the Library’s budget request for fiscal year 
2007. We welcome Dr. Billington, who is accompanied by Deputy 
Librarian Don Scott, and the Library’s top team. The request for 
appropriation totals $588 million, along with offsetting collections 
of $40 million, for a total budget of $628 million, an increase of 
about 4 percent over this year’s budget. 

This is a relatively modest request and we appreciate that you 
have not requested a large number of new projects and initiatives. 
However, within the Architect of the Capitol’s (AOC) budget a total 
of $102 million is requested for Library buildings and grounds, in- 
cluding a new $54 million logistics warehouse for the Library. This 
appropriation request represents a 50 percent increase over the fis- 
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cal year 2006 budget for Library buildings and grounds and will be 
very tough to accommodate. 

In particular, questions have been raised as to whether the de- 
sign for the warehouse is gold-plated and whether more cost-effec- 
tive alternatives have been explored thoroughly. 

Other issues we would like to be updated on today include the 
status of the new National Audio-Visual Conservation Center 
(NAVCC) in Culpeper, Virginia, which I had the opportunity to 
visit in December; plans for converting the books for the blind and 
physically handicapped to digital format; and the ongoing realign- 
ment of the Congressional Research Service. 

Dr. Billington will also submit testimony for the record as chair- 
man of the Open World Leadership Center. This program is slated 
for a $14.4 million budget, a $540,000 increase of 4 percent over 
the 2006 level. 

Those are my opening comments. Now we will go to the panel 
that we have before us. I will call on Dr. Billington for his testi- 
mony, and also welcome General Scott. It is good to have you with 
us this morning. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE LIBRARIAN 

Dr. Billington. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I really appreciate 
the opportunity to present the Library of Congress fiscal 2007 
budget request to the subcommittee. I have provided details of the 
Library’s accomplishments and goals in my written statement. We 
have approached this budget submission keenly aware of the fiscal 
challenges that this subcommittee, as well as the Congress as a 
whole, faces, Mr. Chairman. 

The Congress and the Library faces unprecedented challenges 
itself if it is to sustain in the exploding digital age its historic mis- 
sion of acquiring, preserving, and making accessible the world’s 
largest and most globally inclusive collection of human knowledge. 
That mission has never been more important for our service to the 
Congress or for our overall national needs than it is now in the 
midst of the information age and the globalization process. 

WORKFORCE TRANSFORMATION 

In order to sustain high-quality services at a time of radical 
change in the ways knowledge is communicated and developed, the 
Library must undertake an institutional workforce transformation. 
Sixty-five percent of our budget is for people; 40 percent of our 
workforce will be eligible to retire by the year 2010. We need 
knowledge navigators imbued with a new set of skills, in many 
cases capable of seamlessly integrating digital materials with books 
and other traditional artifactual items, books and so forth, in order 
to provide users with comprehensive and objective knowledge that 
is useable and the practical wisdom that has always been a part 
of our democratic function. 

The Library is already leading the national effort to archive the 
Internet, an enormous task, and we must help develop standards 
for the electronic sharing of bibliographic records, just as the Li- 
brary has historically done for the print world with its cataloguing 
records. 
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Incidentally, we catalogued more than 313,000 books and periodi- 
cals last year, more than ever before in the Library’s history. So 
the traditional needs continue as the digital demands explode. 

The Library must begin its transformation of functions, facilities, 
and people with the reallocation of existing resources. Our current 
process of analysis and planning adheres to the spirit of the Gov- 
ernment Performance and Results Act (GPRA) and we will produce 
in calendar year 2007 a comprehensive strategic plan from which 
the budget submission for fiscal year 2009 will be derived, and the 
extended nature of resource needs for 2013 will be outlined. This 
planning process is already informing our budget process, but that 
is the schedule on which it will be formally implemented. 

NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL CONSERVATION CENTER — CULPEPER 

The 4.1 percent increase we request for fiscal 2007 is almost en- 
tirely for mandatory pay and price level increases. Our fiscal year 
2007 request for the National Audio-Visual Conservation Center in 
Culpeper, Virginia, represents a decrease of $1.2 million from the 
fiscal year 2006 request. This project is progressing well. We expect 
to complete construction and begin moving collections and staff in 
May of this year. 

The unique facility will allow us to preserve more quickly and ef- 
fectively hundreds of thousands of items in our audiovisual collec- 
tion that are a critically important part of America’s cultural herit- 
age, but very vulnerable to degradation and very much in need of 
calibrated conservation, which we will be able to provide with the 
largest and most up to date such facility in the world. 

This project would not have been possible without the financial 
support of the Congress and an unusually generous private funding 
from David Woodley Packard and the Packard Humanities Insti- 
tute. 


ACQUISITIONS BUDGET REQUEST 

We are very grateful for the additional resources we were pro- 
vided in the past two fiscal years for acquisitions, but we are still 
falling behind in our all-important current acquisitions, which is 
the absolute core requirement of this institution so that it can 
properly serve the Congress and the Nation. 

In fiscal year 2007 I respectfully but urgently ask that the Con- 
gress continue supporting our acquisitions with an additional $2 
million. These funds will allow us to continue collecting materials 
that we uniquely bring from all areas of the world, particularly 
from lesser known and lesser understood regions that are becoming 
increasingly important for our Nation, both for economic and secu- 
rity needs. It is important that we sustain the schedule that we 
have established and have been falling behind on for acquisitions. 

OTHER BUDGET PRIORITIES 

But beyond these two important ongoing priorities, we have lim- 
ited our budget request to three new projects, all of which total less 
than $2 million: $1 million for the Copyright Office to begin a 
record preservation project, an initiative requested by Congress in 
fiscal 2005; $781,000 to begin our workforce transformation by en- 
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hancing the staff digital competencies, career development, and re- 
cruitment; and $150,000 to begin preparing a major exhibition in 
2009 marking the bicentennial of Abraham Lincoln’s birth. This 
total project will cost $1.4 million, will include a traveling exhibit, 
and will be a major effort for this important milestone. 

LOGISTICS CENTER 

Let me mention finally, as you brought up, the request in the Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol’s budget for $54.2 million to construct a Li- 
brary logistics center at Fort Meade. I understand and sympathize 
with the subcommittee’s concern regarding the cost of this facility 
and I will be working with the Architect of the Capitol to find ways 
to reduce its cost. This facility is critically needed for the Library’s 
day to day distribution and logistics needs and will provide a long- 
term cost saving to the Government by consolidating costly and 
outmoded storage space from three locations into one modern, safer 
and more secure location. 

PREPARED STATEMENTS 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would be happy to answer any ques- 
tions. 

[The statements follow:] 

Prepared Statements of James H. Billington 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the past accom- 
plishments and future goals of the Library of Congress in the context of our fiscal 
year 2007 budget request. I would like to thank this Committee for the strong sup- 
port it has always shown the Library’s programs, and I ask for your support again 
to ensure that the Library maintains its prestigious place as the world’s largest re- 
pository of human knowledge and the main research arm of the United States Con- 
gress. 

With all the unique distinction that this institution has achieved in the print 
world, it now faces the unprecedented challenge of sustaining its leadership amidst 
the revolutionary changes of the digital world. Information-seekers now have many 
(and often more convenient) ways of finding what they need. But they are often 
overwhelmed or misled by the profusion of unfiltered and often inaccurate informa- 
tion on the World Wide Web. The Library of Congress must redefine its role in this 
new environment. This institution-wide process is now underway — and will be em- 
bedded in the new strategic plan that we are developing for the entire Library for 
2008-2013. 

The budget request we have submitted to you includes the following basic as- 
sumptions: 

— The Library of Congress must continue to build comprehensive, world-wide col- 
lections in all formats so that Members of Congress, scholars, school students, 
and the American people will have access to valid, high-quality information for 
their work, their research, and their civic participation. 

— A comprehensive institutional workforce transformation will be required for 
staff to continue providing the highest levels of service to the Congress and to 
the public. 

— There is no change in the Library’s historic mission of acquiring, preserving, 
and making its materials accessible and useful to the Congress and the nation. 
The aim is to blend the new digital materials into the traditional artifactual col- 
lections so that knowledge and information can be objectively and comprehen- 
sively provided by an integrated library. 

— The transformation of functions, of facilities, and of people must begin with a 
reallocation of existing resources. The current process of analysis and planning 
will produce, in the course of calendar 2006, the strategic plan that will deter- 
mine the extent and nature of resource needs for future budget submissions. 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS OF TODAY 

Library of Congress collections are made up of more than 132 million artifactual 
items in more than 470 languages including: 30 million books (among them more 
than 5,000 printed before the year 1500); 14 million photographs; 5.2 million maps; 
3 million audio materials; 981,000 films, television, and video items; 5.3 million 
pieces of music; 59 million manuscripts; and hundreds of thousands of scientific and 
government documents. 

And these collections continue to grow. More than 13,000 items are added to the 
Library’s collections every day. These materials are organized, cataloged, and served 
to readers in on-site reading rooms and through cultural programs and exhibitions. 
A steadily increasing number of materials are made available free of charge on the 
Internet. 

The Library’s collections gather in not only regularly published materials, but ar- 
cane reports that have limited distribution, international ephemera that illuminate 
other cultures and socio-political movements, and special collections that have been 
carefully assessed by our curators and acquired by our donors. Among the many 
new materials acquired by the Library in fiscal year 2005 are: 

— The unique Jay I. Kislak Collection of nearly 4,000 items documenting the early 
history of the Americas. 

— 38,555 individual oral histories collected from interviews with U.S. war vet- 
erans. 

— Original music manuscripts of Felix Mendelssohn, Jerome Kern, George 
Gershwin, and Woody Guthrie. 

— The Bernard Krisher Collection, containing 450 taped interviews with Asian 
dignitaries documenting major developments in Asia from 1962-1983. 

— The personal and professional papers of the late Chief Executive Officer and 
Publisher of the Washington Post, Katharine Graham. 

— The Cuban Exile Collection, 234 microfilm reels of materials documenting the 
Cuban-American experience. 

— Factiva, a full-text online database of publications and up-to-the minute reports 
and news focusing on global developments and business from 118 countries in 
22 languages. 

— A collection of 454 charts of the coast of China from the Chinese Navy Head- 
quarters, the Navigation Guarantee Department. A complete set of modern hy- 
drographic charts of the Chinese coastline and areas of the South China Sea. 

— The American Colony of Jerusalem Collection, a Christian society formed in Je- 
rusalem in 1881 by an American, Horatio Gates Spafford, and his wife Anna 
Lawson Spafford. 

Library of Congress services include: 

— Fulfilling our priority mission of service to the Congress through the objective 
research and analysis done exclusively for the Congress by the Congressional 
Research Service. Our Law Library also largely serves the Congress. Overall, 
the Library provides a wide range of services from analysis on current public 
policy issues to responses to constituent requests. 

— In fiscal year 2005, the Library performed the following major services to the 
Congress and its constituents: 

— Delivered more than 900,000 replies to members of Congress, covering nearly 
200 current policy areas and providing access to 1,400 regularly updated re- 
search products. 

— Registered about 532,000 copyright claims. 

— Circulated nearly 24 million books and magazines free of charge to the blind 
and physically handicapped. 

— Assisted local libraries all over the nation by cataloging nearly 313,000 books 
and serials — the highest number in the Library’s history. 

Library of Congress digital leadership includes: 

— Providing free internet access to its entire catalog, to more than 10 million pri- 
mary documents of American history and culture, to a growing body of similarly 
unique and multi-medial materials from six other major national libraries, and 
to extensive information about the Congress. In fiscal year 2005, our web site, 
www.loc.gov, recorded more than 3.8 billion hits — a 14 percent increase in usage 
over fiscal year 2004. 

— Coordinating the development and implementation of a comprehensive national 
plan mandated by the Congress for preserving important but often ephemeral 
materials on the Internet. The Library has enlisted eight national consortia in- 
volving 36 institutions across the country to share in this massive project. The 
Library has already collected 128 terab^es; and our partners are expected to 
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collect an estimated 100 terabytes. The materials include digital maps, photo- 
graphs, TV programming, news, and datasets. 

BUILDING THE LIBRARY FOR THE FUTURE 
The Library’s Vision and Strategic Plan 

The Library’s vision is to sustain in the digital world of the 21st century its his- 
toric mission of acquiring, preserving, and making maximally accessible to the pub- 
lic and useful for the Congress a universal collection of human knowledge. The chal- 
lenge now is to bring the best of the traditional library into the digital environment. 
This will require holding fast to the principles of equitable access and long-term 
preservation while seamlessly integrating new digital materials with traditional 
artifactual items and helping develop standards and protocols for the electronic 
sharing of bibliographic records just as the Library did for the print world with its 
cataloging records. 

The Library has developed a Library-wide framework for program assessment of 
every division and support office. Congressional support has already enabled us to 
reengineer copyright functions and to create a National Audio-Visual Conservation 
Center. And we are developing new roles for key staff to become objective “knowl- 
edge navigators” who can make knowledge useful from both the artifactual and the 
digital world. 

The institution is undertaking a comprehensive strategic planning process that 
adheres to the spirit of GPRA and will guide us in what will have to be a major 
transformation of our workforce. We must find ways to transfer the widely recog- 
nized skills of our best traditional librarians on to the more broadly and democrat- 
ically accessible Web and into K-12 education which is making increasing use of the 
Library’s online resources. We must continue to integrate and be open to new tech- 
nology and best business practices library-wide — and to maximize fairness and di- 
versity in building the workforce of the future. 

This work will continue in fiscal year 2006, culminating in a comprehensive new 
strategic plan for fiscal year 2008-2013, from which all future budget requests will 
be derived. Our fiscal year 2007 request already reflects the Library’s improved 
strategic planning process and has led us to ask for no new additional FTEs and 
a historically low 4 percent budgetary increase despite the many challenges that the 
Library will face in fiscal year 2007. 

THE library’s FISCAL YEAR 2007 BUDGET REQUEST 

In fiscal year 2007, the Library requests a total budget of $628,465 million 
($588,131 million in net appropriations and $40,334 million in authority to use re- 
ceipts), an increase of $24,842 million or 4.1 percent above the fiscal year 2006 level. 
The total includes $23,969 million in mandatory pay and price level increases and 
$4,896 million in program increases, offset by $4,023 million in non-recurring costs. 

Requested funding supports 4,258 full-time equivalents (FTEs), a net decrease of 
44 ETEs below the fiscal year 2006 level of 4,302. 

The Library’s programs and activities are funded by four salaries and expenses 
(S&E) appropriations which support management of the Library, the National and 
Law Library Services, Copyright administration. Congressional Research Service, 
and Library Services to the Blind and Physically Handicapped. 

Fiscal year 2007 funding is allocated as follows: 

— Library of Congress, S&E ($409,294 million/2,902 ETEs), which includes: 

— National Library ($312,590 million/2,264 ETEs) 

— National Library — Basic 
— Purchase of Library Materials (GENPAC) 

— Office of Strategic Initiatives 
— Cataloging Distribution Service 
— Law Library ($14,026 million/101 PTEs) 

— Management Support Services ($82,723 million/537 ETEs) 

— Cop 3 Tight Office, S&E ($59,189 million/523 FTEs) 

— Congressional Research Service, S&E ($104,279 million/705 FTEs) 

— Books for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, S&E ($55,703 million/128 
FTEs) 


THE library’s FUNDING PRIORITIES 
Mandatory Pay and Price Level Increases 

The Library is requesting an additional $23,969 million to maintain current serv- 
ices. This is the amount needed to support the annualization of the fiscal year 2006 
pay raise, the fiscal year 2007 pay raise, within grade increases, and unavoidable 
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inflation and vendor price increases. These funds are needed simply to sustain cur- 
rent business operations and to prevent a reduction in staff that would severely af- 
fect the Library’s ability to manage its programs in support of its mission and stra- 
tegic objectives. 

Unfunded Mandates 

The Library is requesting $2,171 million for one unfunded mandate: the Depart- 
ment of State (DOS) Capital Security Cost-Sharing Program. 

In fiscal year 2005, the DOS, mandated by the Executive branch, began its 14- 
year program to finance the construction of approximately 150 embassy compounds, 
requiring increasing contributions from all agencies with an overseas presence, in- 
cluding the Library. The Library has argued that the DOS methodology for assess- 
ing agencies is unfair since it is based on the number of overseas personnel rather 
than on actual services or space provided by DOS in diplomatic facilities. The Li- 
brary’s yearly assessment was $1.2 million in fiscal year 2005 and $2.4 million in 
fiscal year 2006. The proposed bill for fiscal year 2007 is $4,572 million, an increase 
of $2,171 million. If funding is not provided for the next phase of the program, the 
Library will have insufficient resources to operate its overseas offices. This would 
result in the curtailment — and in some cases termination — of international acquisi- 
tions programs in areas that are of increasing importance to the nation (Islamabad, 
Cairo, Jakarta, Nairobi, New Delhi and Rio de Janeiro). The Library continues to 
negotiate with the DOS and will alert the Committees if DOS agrees to any down- 
ward adjustments of their assessment. 

Major Ongoing Projects 

The Library is requesting $794,000 for two ongoing major projects that are either 
in their last year of development or on a time-sensitive schedule that must be main- 
tained if the entire project is to succeed. 

— National Audio-Visual Conservation Center (NAVCC), Culpeper, VA. — A five- 
year plan for the completion of NAVCC was included in the Library’s fiscal year 
2004 budget. Fiscal year 2007 represents the fourth year in the Library’s five- 
year cost model, which is adjusted annually to align with shifts in the construc- 
tion schedule of the Packard Humanities Institute and the Library’s occupancy 
schedule. In 2005, the Phase 1 Central Plant was turned over to the AOC and 
the Collections Building to the Library. In 2006, construction will be completed 
and the entire property transferred to the government. Staff relocations will 
take place, as will the procurement and integration of digital preservation 
equipment and systems within the NAVCC’s audio-visual conservation facility. 
Funding is needed in fiscal year 2007 to continue purchasing equipment for the 
facility as well as for operations support. Total requested fiscal year 2007 fund- 
ing of $13.9 million reflects a net decrease of $1,206 million and -6 FTEs from 
fiscal year 2006. 

— Acquisitions (GENPAC ! Electronic Materials). — Advances in technology have 
opened opportunities for the Library to acquire materials from parts of the 
world about which, until recently, there had been little knowledge. National in- 
terest, especially with respect to security and trade, dictates that we acquire 
emerging electronic publications and other difficult-to-find resources that docu- 
ment other cultures and nations. The GENPAC appropriation, which funds the 
purchase of all-important current collections materials, declined precipitously in 
its purchasing power during the 1990s. Consistent with our fiscal year 2005- 
2006 budget requests for a multi-year, $4.2 million base increase to the 
GENPAC budget, the Library is requesting the next incremental adjustment of 
$2 million, which will bring the total base adjustment up to $3.3 million. Fund- 
ing is needed to help keep pace with the greatly increased cost of serial and 
electronic materials that risks seriously eroding the foundation of the many 
services provided by the Library to the Congress and the nation. 

New Projects 

The Library is requesting $1,931 million for three new critical initiatives as fol- 
lows: 

— Copyright Records Preservation. — A six-year, $6 million initiative is needed to 
image digitally 70 million pages of pre-1978 public records that are deterio- 
rating, jeopardizing the mandatory preservation of, and access to, these unique 
records of American creativity. In fiscal year 2007, the Library is requesting the 
first $1 million, which will permit the scanning of 10 million page images. 

— Workforce Transformation Project. — Renewal and development of the Library 
workforce is essential to retrain staff with the necessary skills for the digital 
age, and to capture for the future the vast knowledge of large numbers of expe- 
rienced staff who are near retirement. In fiscal year 2007, the Library will begin 
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a program to enhance digital competencies, leadership skills, career develop- 
ment, recruitment, and other workforce counseling and services. These activities 
are particularly important for sustaining the Library’s commitment to a diverse 
workforce. Funding of $781,000 is requested, and will support initiatives to: 

— Define and develop digital competencies 
— Build an aspiring leaders program for GS 5-9 employees 
— Enhance Library-wide training through the Center for Learning and Develop- 
ment 

— Create a summer intern recruitment program and a talent pool for permanent 
employment 

— Expand interpreting services. 

— Abraham Lincoln Bicentennial Exhibition . — The Library is planning a major 
Abraham Lincoln Bicentennial Exhibition in 2009. The exhibition will be a cen- 
terpiece of the nationwide celebration to mark the bicentennial of Lincoln’s 
birth. The Library will draw on its unparalleled Lincoln materials to focus on 
Lincoln’s rise to national prominence and the thinking and writing that under- 
lie his career. A total of $1,442 million will be needed for this project, of which 
$150,000 is requested in fiscal year 2007. The balance of $1,292 million will be 
requested in fiscal year 2008. Multi-year (3 year) authority is requested for the 
fiscal year 2007 funding. Funding will support the design of the exhibition and 
travel needed to visit other venues and/or other institutions that will be lending 
materials to the Library exhibition. 

Other Program Changes 

Congress created and passed the Library of Congress Digital Collections and Edu- 
cational Curricula Act of 2005. Beginning in fiscal year 2006, the Act moved the ad- 
ministrative and programmatic ownership of the Adventure of the American Mind 
(AAM) from the Educational and Research Consortium to the Library. 

While no additional funding is requested in fiscal year 2007 for the Library’s new 
AAM National Program, the Library is requesting a change in the way the base 
funding of $5,801 million is used. Whereas this entire amount was earmarked for 
grants in fiscal year 2006, we would like the fiscal year 2007 funding to support 
both administrative ($1,791 million) needs and grant awards ($4.01 million). In ad- 
dition, the Library will begin developing standards-based, field-tested curricula, 
using a train-the-trainer model to create a network of partners from all parts of the 
country. 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL — LIBRARY OF CONGRESS BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 

The Architect of the Capitol (AOC) is responsible for the structural and mechan- 
ical care and maintenance of the Library’s buildings and grounds. In coordination 
with the Library, the AOC is requesting an fiscal year 2007 budget of $102.2 mil- 
lion, of which $62,265 million supports projects specifically requested by the Li- 
brary. Included is $54.2 million to construct a 166,000 square foot logistics ware- 
house at Eort Meade, replacing and consolidating current long-term and temporary 
facilities leased and maintained by the Library. 

The significant increase over the fiscal year 2006 budget request level is the result 
of deferring maintenance and upgrades to the Library’s buildings on Capitol Hill 
and the delays in the Fort Meade construction plan. Costs are higher because more 
maintenance and upgrade projects need to be completed concurrently. Deferments 
and delays have created longer lists of projects. The cost increase is compounded 
by inflationary pressures and by the steadily growing risks in health, safety, and 
security to the Library’s staff and collections. The cost of maintenance and upgrades 
will increase exponentially if the Library cannot stop, or at least slow down, the rate 
of deterioration of its buildings, and return to its construction plan and schedule. 

PROPOSED CHANGES TO LEGISLATIVE LANGUAGE 

The Library has proposed language to improve employment options elsewhere in 
the Federal Government for Library staff. The first provision confers competitive 
status to Library employees who have successfully completed their probationary pe- 
riod at the Library- — the basic eligibility to be noncompetitively selected to fill vacan- 
cies in the competitive service of the Federal Government. This will enable Library 
staff to apply for positions in the executive branch on an equal footing with “career” 
executive branch employees. A related provision would enhance the employability of 
Library employees displaced because of a reduction in force (RIF) or failure to accept 
a transfer to an alternative work location. This provision would give staff who have 
been separated, priority for selection for competitive service positions comparable to 
that enjoyed by separated employees from other federal agencies. 
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We also propose new appropriation language to address the requirement specified 
in the Cooperative Acquisitions Program Revolving Fund legislation (CAP), Public 
Law 105-65, that the revolving fund receive its own audit by March 31 following 
the end of each fiscal year. The Library requests that the March 31 audit require- 
ment be rescinded and that the CAP be subject to the same audit requirement as 
the Library’s other revolving funds. 

The fiscal year 2006 administrative provision limiting the Library’s assessment 
for embassy construction to equal to or less than the unreimbursed value of the 
services provided to the Library on State Department diplomatic facilities must also 
be maintained in fiscal year 2007. 


CONCLUSION 

The Library of Congress’ priorities expressed in the fiscal year 2007 budget re- 
quest have a common theme: that of enhancing and transforming the staff, the col- 
lections they manage, and the buildings that house them. These requests will make 
it possible for the Library to improve the quality of its service in keeping with the 
high ideal of a knowledge-based democracy and a creativity-enhancing society. This 
budget will help us prepare for the many changes needed to sustain and expand the 
opportunities for a free people to benefit from an open and universal stream of 
knowledge and information. The Library looks forward to working with and for the 
Congress as we seek to build these opportunities in fiscal year 2007, and in the 
years ahead. 


OPEN WORLD LEADERSHIP CENTER 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
present testimony on the Open World Leadership Center’s budget request for fiscal 
year 2007. The Center, whose board of trustees I chair, conducts the only foreign- 
visitor program in the U.S. legislative branch and sponsors the largest U.S. -Russia 
inbound exchange. All of us at Open World are very grateful for our home and sup- 
port in the legislative branch and for congressional participation in our programs 
and on our governing board. The Consolidated Appropriations Act passed in Decem- 
ber 2004 made the chair of this subcommittee ex officio a member of Open World’s 
board, and my fellow trustees and I are pleased and honored to have you join us, 
Mr. Chairman. We look forward to working with you as we make important deci- 
sions on the future of Open World. 

During an important year of assessment and change, the Board and staff began 
to review all aspects of the program in order to produce in fiscal year 2006 a com- 
prehensive strategic plan for the future. This review is being led by Board member 
James Collins, who played a key role in launching the program when he was Am- 
bassador to Russia. 

Geraldine Otremba completed her outstanding leadership of the able and dedi- 
cated staff of the Center in September 2005. Aletta Waterhouse, who had also done 
great work with the program from its beginning, served very well as Interim Execu- 
tive Director. The Board will name a new Executive Director in early spring of 2006. 

The Center’s budget request of $14.4 million (Appendix A) for fiscal year 2007 re- 
flects an increase of $0.54 million (4.0 percent) over fiscal year 2006 funding. This 
funding will enable the Center to continue its proven mission of hosting young lead- 
ers from Russia; expand its important program for Ukraine; and conduct smaller 
programs for such other countries as the Board of Trustees will approve in consulta- 
tion with the Appropriations Committees. The budget increase over fiscal year 2006 
is due to increases of salaries and benefits (11 percent of increase), airfares and im- 
pact of changing exchange rates (60 percent of increase), and domestic transpor- 
tation, per diem and other programmatic costs (29 percent). 

In 2005, Open World welcomed its 10,000th participant in its sixth year of oper- 
ation. We began calendar year 2005 by organizing a major post-Orange Revolution 
exchange to six U.S. states for Ukrainian judges, election experts, NGO managers, 
and journalists. We ended the year with a local-government study tour in Maine for 
a delegation from the Solovetsky Islands, home to one of the Soviet Union’s first 
prison camps and one of Russia’s greatest monasteries. 

Open World brought 1,552 Russians and Ukrainians to the United States in cal- 
endar 2005 to work with their American counterparts while experiencing our democ- 
racy and civil society. The Chief Justice of the Russian Supreme Court had planning 
sessions at the U.S. Supreme Court on U.S. -Russian judicial cooperation; two teams 
of Russian child-trauma experts helping Beslan victims consulted with Pennsylvania 
social agencies on their mental and social support services, and a delegation of 
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Ukrainian journalists shared their experiences during the Orange Revolution at a 
forum in Cincinnati. 

Open World’s plans for calendar year 2006 include programs on accountable gov- 
ernance for officials from municipalities created under Russia’s recent law on local 
self-governance; expanding our two-year-old exchange for Ukrainian leaders; and 
providing programs on elections to both Russian and Ukrainian leaders. We will 
also continue our rule of law program, which has benefited so much from the in- 
volvement of U.S. Supreme Court justices and many other prominent members of 
the American judiciary, including Chief U.S. Bankruptcy Judge Sidney B. Brooks 
of Denver, Colorado, and U.S. District Judge Michael M. Mihm of Peoria, Blinois. 
As I discuss below, this calendar year the Center’s board — in consultation with the 
members of the Appropriations Committees — must also make important decisions 
about whether and where Open World should expand in Eurasia. 

Program Leadership 

Senator Ted Stevens (AK) serves as honorary chairman of the Open World Lead- 
ership Center’s board. The congressionally appointed members are Senate Majority 
Leader Bill Frist (TN), Senator Carl Levin (MI), and Representative Robert E. “Bud” 
Cramer (AL). The second congressionally appointed seat reserved for a member of 
the House of Representatives is currently vacant. Public Law 108-447, as amended 
by Public Law 109-13, added to the Board the chair of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives or designee and the chair of the Subcommittee 
on Legislative Branch of the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate. Former 
U.S. Ambassador to Russia James F. Collins, Walter Scott, Jr., Chairman of Level 
3 Communications, former Representative Amo Houghton, and former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Spain George Argyros are the current citizen members. I sit on the Board 
in my capacity as Librarian of Congress, and I currently serve as chairman. The 
Board of Trustees met on December 5, 2005, and reviewed the budget request and 
program plans presented below. 

Program Objectives: 

Open World program enhances professional relationships and understanding be- 
tween political and civic leaders of participating countries and the United States. 
It is designed to enable emer^ng young leaders from the selected countries to: 

— build mutual understanding with their U.S. counterparts and share approaches 
to common challenges; 

— observe U.S. government, business, volunteer, and community leaders carrying 
out their daily responsibilities; 

— experience how the separation of powers, checks and balances, freedom of the 
press, and other key elements of America’s democratic system make the govern- 
ment more accountable and transparent; 

— develop an understanding of the U.S. free enterprise system; 

— learn how U.S. citizens organize and take initiative to address social and civic 
needs; 

— participate in American family and community activities; and 

— establish lasting professional and personal ties with their U.S. hosts and coun- 
terparts. 

Open World provides the highest-caliber program for the U.S. visit so that Open 
World participants return to their countries with a meaningful understanding of 
America’s democracy and market economy. 

Open World has refined and focused on a few key themes central to democracy- 
building in order to improve the quality and focus of the U.S. program. 

The catalytic effect of the 10-day U.S. stay is extended by fostering continued 
post-visit communication between participants and their American hosts and con- 
tacts, their fellow Open World alumni, and alumni of other USG-sponsored ex- 
change programs. 

In calendar 2005, Russian alumni participated in 168 interregional conferences, 
workshops, meetings, and professional seminars sponsored by Open World. A major 
conference for the program’s Lithuanian alumni was held in the capital city of 
Vilnius, and three events were held for alumni in Ukraine. 

Open World’s multilingual website with online forums (and assisted Russian/ 
English translation for cross-cultural communication) helps maintain communica- 
tion among delegates, American hosts, and other interested parties. Open World 
also operates two listservs for Russian alumni, one with news of grants, competi- 
tions, and other sources of financial support, the other with weekly updates on Open 
World news and announcements and opportunities for cooperation and partnership 
with fellow alumni. All alumni activities and the website are supported through pri- 
vate funding. 
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Measures of Success 

In addition to conducting the qualitative assessments described above, the Center 
also tracks quantitative program performance measures to ensure that Open World 
is meeting its mission of focusing on a geographically and professionally broad cross- 
section of emerging leaders who might not otherwise have the opportunity to visit 
the United States: 

— Delegates have come from all the political regions of Russia and virtually all 
those of Ukraine, Lithuania, and Uzbekistan. 

— 84 percent of Russian participants live outside Moscow and St. Petersburg. 

— More than 5,000 federal, regional, and local government officials have partici- 
pated, including 156 members of parliament and 935 judges. 

— The average age of Open World delegates is 38. 

— 92 percent of delegates are first-time visitors to the United States. 

— Only 12.5 percent of delegates report having “above average” or better English- 
language skills. (Several U.S. exchange programs require some English-lan- 
guage skills. By not requiring knowledge of English, Open World is able to 
choose from a much larger candidate pool of young leaders. Interpretation is 
provided for all Open World delegations.) 

— 49 percent of delegates are women. (Women did not have significant leadership 
opportunities in the Soviet Union.) 

— The distribution of delegates among Russia’s seven “super-regions” roughly 
matches that of the country’s general population. 

Open World in America 

Open World delegates are hosted by a large and dedicated group of American citi- 
zens who live in cities, towns, and rural communities throughout the United States: 

— Since Open World’s inception in 1999, more than 5,300 U.S. families have 
hosted participants in more than 1,500 communities in all 50 states. 

— In 2005, the 204 locally based Open World host organizations in 147 congres- 
sional districts included universities and community colleges, library systems. 
Rotary clubs and other service organizations, sister-city associations, courts, 
and nonprofits. 

American hosts’ generosity toward and enthusiasm for Open World are a main- 
stay of the program. In 2005, interested host communities’ demand for Open World 
visitors exceeded supply by 34 percent. Americans’ enthusiasm for the Open World 
Program is reflected in their generous giving. In 2005, Americans gave an estimated 
$1.9 million worth of in-kind contributions through volunteer home hosting of dele- 
gates, a ratio of one dollar in contributions for every seven dollars in appropriated 
funds. 

Visiting delegates, in turn, have impacted American communities by sharing ideas 
with their professional counterparts, university faculty and students, governors and 
state legislators, American war veterans, and other American citizens in a variety 
of forums such as group discussions. Rotary Club breakfasts, and town hall meet- 
ings. 

During a 2005 Open World visit to Appleton, Wisconsin, for example, a Russian 
delegate from Kurgan Region, which borders Kazakhstan, proposed an idea at a Ro- 
tary club event. Since there were so many World War II veterans in attendance, 
the delegate suggested an exchange of letters between Wisconsin World War II vet- 
erans and their Kurgan counterparts. One such letter from a member of the Apple- 
ton-Kurgan Sister City Program reads, in part: 

“WWII efforts created a significant result in history and provided a great victory 
which was achieved with the help of the Russians for the benefit of the world. Many 
people, especially among our Russian friends, lost family members . . . Some of my 
schoolmates lost their lives as well. They made the ultimate sacrifice from which 
all of us in the years since the war have benefited.” 

Students from Appleton North High School became interested in the correspond- 
ence and decided to interview local veterans, record their stories digitally, and make 
them available online. The letters also inspired an op-ed article in the local paper 
on Memorial Day last year and will be displayed at the Appleton Public Library. 
We understand the U.S. Consulate in Yekaterinburg as well as Fox Cities Online 
are interested in displa 3 dng the letters on their websites. In short, the Open World 
delegation’s visit to Wisconsin is having a wide ripple effect. 

Two other examples of interchanges that benefited the American host commu- 
nities come from Urbana, Illinois, and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. In Urbana, a vis- 
iting Open World rule of law delegate made a detailed presentation on the dif- 
ferences between the Russian and American court systems to the Champaign Coun- 
ty circuit court judges, state’s attorney, and public defender; this was followed up 
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by a lively question and answer session. And in Harrisburg, the two Open World 
teams of child-trauma experts working with Beslan victims shared their harrowing 
experiences and the latest information on Russian child-trauma theory and practice 
during presentations to social-service providers and community leaders. 

As a result of the Open World Program, American professional leaders are also 
expanding their own international networks, opening up multiple channels of dia- 
logue to integrate new ideas and values. Today one of the best ways to connect with 
the Supreme Court of Ukraine might be through Charles R. Simpson III, a federal 
district court judge in Louisville, Kentucky. One of Judge Simpson’s 2005 Open 
World delegates, Ukrainian appellate judge Tatyana Valentinovna Shevchenko, re- 
cently e-mailed him with the news that she had just been appointed to her country’s 
high court. 

The Importance of Russia 

The Board believes that Open World should maintain a high level of hosting from 
Russia. As Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice stated in a February 12, 2006 inter- 
view, we must challenge “Russia as a whole . . . the Russian people, to fully inte- 
grate [democratic institutional] values into their future.” Michael McFaul of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace recently asserted the need for “ex- 
changes, connections, anything that increases connectivity between Russian and 
American society.” 

The Open World Program is playing a growing role in helping Russia’s emerging 
leaders experience first hand the workings of our democratic institutions to. The 
ranks of Russian Open World participants include: 

— 719 senior regional administrators and 163 regional legislators; 

— more than 1,000 mayors, city council members, municipal departmental heads, 
and executive-level city officials; 

— 887 judges; 

— 588 NGO directors; and 

— 188 print editors and 68 heads of TV and radio stations. 

In addition, the Open World experience has contributed to the establishment or 
strengthening of 65 sister-organization and Rotary International partner relations, 
including 17 partnerships between U.S. and Russian legal communities. 

Calendar Year 2005 Activities 
Russia 

Among the 1,410 Russian participants in calendar year 2005, delegates came from 
a wide range of regional ethnic groups, and had hosting experiences in 47 U.S. 
states and the District of Columbia. Open World’s hosting themes were economic de- 
velopment, the environment, health and social services, rule of law, women as lead- 
ers, and, for the first time, local governance. Under the health/social services theme, 
several Open World teams concentrated on AIDS prevention and treatment, dis- 
ability issues, or substance abuse prevention and treatment. Open World also hosted 
two delegations of Russian nonproliferation specialists who worked with their coun- 
terparts at two U.S. Department of Energy national laboratories. 

A highlight of our 2005 Russia program was a rule of law exchange hosted by 
Chief U.S. Bankruptcy Judge Sidney B. Brooks of Denver, Colorado, for a high-level 
delegation of Russian Supreme Commercial Court justices and regional commercial- 
court chief judges. The Russians held talks with federal and state judges and Uni- 
versity of Denver law professors, observed court proceedings, took a workshop on al- 
ternative dispute resolution, and were briefed by the state attorney general on his 
office’s role and structure. The delegates also attended the U.S. district court’s week- 
ly press briefing and analyzed it with court staff afterward. Thanks to the relation- 
ships established by this and earlier commercial-court exchanges, the head of Rus- 
sia’s Supreme Commercial Court will visit the United States later this month on 
a trip supported by the Department of State and Open World. 

As a result of legislation passed in 2003, the Open World Russia program now 
also includes up-and-coming arts administrators and artists in a range of media — 
important leaders to the development of a democratic society. Support from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts enables the Russian Cultural Leaders Program to 
offer two- and three-week residencies to these participants. The 2005 cultural pro- 
gram were brought Russian writers to the University of Mississippi to participate 
in the Oxford Conference on the Book, and brought Russian documentary 
filmmakers to the Athens Center for Film and Video in Athens, Ohio, for an inten- 
sive residency. 
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Ukraine 

Ukraine was selected in 2003 for an Open World program because of its strategic 
position in Eurasia, its large and educated population, and its important potential 
contribution to regional stability. 

The 142 young Ukrainian leaders that Open World welcomed in calendar year 
2005 were hosted in 14 states and the District of Columbia. The theme for Ukraine 
in 2005 was “civil society,” with subthemes in independent media, electoral proc- 
esses, NGO development, and rule of law. Open World initiated a judge-to-judge 
program similar to its highly successful judicial exchange with Russia. Forty-two 
Ukrainian judges, including a Supreme Court justice and two members of the Su- 
preme Commercial Court, were hosted in eight different states. In a number of the 
American communities that hosted Ukrainian leaders, the impact of the Orange 
Revolution was discussed in presentations, roundtables, and panels. 

The September 13, 2005 mayoral primary in Cincinnati provided the hackdrop for 
one of this year’s most successful Ukrainian exchanges: a study trip on American 
media and elections for a delegation of print and broadcast journalists. Hosted lo- 
cally by the Cincinnati-Ukraine Partnership, the delegates observed mayoral can- 
didates being interviewed by the press, spent a half day with key editors of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, had a workshop on public relations and the press, and observed 
balloting at the Board of Elections on election night. They also sat in on newspaper 
editorial meetings and a live television news broadcast, allowing them to feel, as one 
delegation member said, like “part of the editorial team.” 

Open World 2006 and Plans for 2007 

For 2006, the Board of Trustees approved continuing the successful Open World 
programs for Russia (civic, cultural, and rule of law) and the rule of law and civic 
programs for Ukraine. I appointed a panel to assess and make recommendations for 
Board consideration on four major issues: (1) whether Open World should expand 
to other countries, and if so, which, (2) whether country programs should be linked 
by region, (3) what the scope and nature of alumni programs should be, and (4) 
what improvements could be made to the Russia and Ukraine programs. The panel 
will submit an overall strategic plan for board approval by June 2006. The Board 
will notify the Appropriations Committee of any countries selected for new Open 
World programs. Any program expansion will be initiated in calendar 2006 and fully 
implemented in 2007. By September 30, 2006, Open World will finish implementing 
the financial management and administrative recommendations in the Government 
Accountability Office’s March 2004 report on Open World. 

The budget request maintains hosting and other programmatic activities at a 
level of approximately 1,400 participants total. Actual allocations of hosting to indi- 
vidual countries will be adjusted to conform to Board of Trustees recommendations 
and consultation with the Appropriations Committees. The requested funding sup- 
port is also needed for anticipated fiscal year 2007 pay increases and to cover the 
Department of State Capital Security Cost Sharing charge for the Center’s two For- 
eign National Staff. 

Major categories of requested funding are: 

— Personnel Compensation and Benefits ($1,197 million) 

— Contracts ($8.48 million — awarded to U.S.-based entities) that include: Coordi- 
nating the delegate nomination and vetting process; obtaining visas and other 
travel documents; arranging and pa3dng for air travel; coordinating with grant- 
ees and placing delegates; and providing health insurance for participants. 

— Grants ($4.72 million — awarded to U.S. host organizations) that include the cost 
of providing: Professional programming for delegates; meals outside of those 
provided by home hosts; cultural activities; local transportation; professional in- 
terpretation; and administrative support. 

CONCLUSION 

The fiscal year 2007 budget request will enable the Open World Leadership Cen- 
ter to continue to make major contributions to an understanding of democracy, civil 
society, and free enterprise in a region of vital importance to the Congress and the 
nation. This Subcommittee’s interest and support have been essential ingredients in 
Open World’s success. 

I thank the Subcommittee for its continued support of the Open World Program. 
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APPENDIX A.— OPEN WORLD LEADERSHIP CENTER BUDGET— FISCAL YEAR 2007 


11.1 Personnel Compensation 

12.1 Personnel Benefits ... 

21.0 Travel 

22.0 Transportation 

23.0 Rent, Comm., Utilities 

24.0 Printing 

25.1 Other Services/Contracts 

26.0 Supplies 

31.0 Equipment 

41.0 Grants 

Total, fiscal year 2007 budget request 


Description 


Fiscal year 2007 
estimated obli- 
gations 


$944,100 

252,400 

97.500 
2,200 
8,100 
4,100 

8.386.000 
4,100 

16.500 

4.685.000 


14,400,000 


Prepared Statement of Marybeth Peters, The Register of Copyrights 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: Thank you for the opportunity to 
present the Copyright Office’s fiscal year 2007 budget request. 

The Copyright Office is requesting the Committee’s approval of four program 
changes for the Cop 3 rright BASIC appropriation. There are three offsetting collec- 
tions authority changes and one in net appropriations. In offsetting collections, we 
are requesting a $1,590,901 decrease in the Reengineering Program funding due to 
fewer funds in the no year account, an $850,000 decrease due to a decrease in re- 
newal receipts, and a $600,000 increase due to an overall increase in receipts from 
other service fees. In new net appropriation authority, the Office requests $1 million 
to digitally image the pre-1978 public records to mitigate the risk of loss and to 
make them available online. I will discuss these requests in more detail, after I pro- 
vide an overview of the Office’s work and accomplishments. 

review of copyright office work and accomplishments 

The Copyright Office’s mission is to promote creativity by sustaining an effective 
national copyright system. We do this by administering the copyright law; providing 
policy and legal assistance to the Congress, the administration, and the judiciary; 
and by informing and educating the public about our nation’s copyright system. The 
demands in these areas are growing and becoming more complex with the evolution 
and increased use of digital technology. 

I will briefly highlight some of the Office’s current and past work and our plans 
for fiscal year 2006. 

Policy and Legal Work 

We have continued to work closely with the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
its Subcommittee on Intellectual Property, and its House counterpart. In May, I tes- 
tified before the Senate Subcommittee on International Piracy of Intellectual Prop- 
erty, highlighting the fact that piracy is one of the most enduring copyright prob- 
lems throughout the world and the Office’s efforts, together with other Federal 
agencies, to reduce piracy to the lowest levels possible. 

I also testified twice last year on ways to modernize music licensing in a digital 
world. In June, I testified before the House Subcommittee and in July, I testified 
before the Senate Subcommittee. During the first hearing, I focused on the possi- 
bility of permitting “music rights organizations” to license on a consolidated basis 
both the public performance right of a musical work as well as its reproduction and 
distribution rights. In the second hearing, I considered alternative solutions to the 
music licensing dilemma, including a blanket statutory license for digital phono- 
record deliveries. These hearings and meetings with representatives of the affected 
industries produced a consensus that Section 115 of the cop 3 Tight law should be 
modernized to reflect the needs and realities of the online world. However, there 
was no agreement as to how such modernization should be structured and imple- 
mented. Further work is needed in this area and I will continue to work with the 
interested parties and Congress on legislative solutions to the music licensing prob- 
lem in this and the next fiscal year. 

I testified before the Senate Committee on the Judiciary in September to examine 
legal and policy issues in the wake of the Supreme Court’s June 27, 2005, decision 
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in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, Inc. v. Grokster, Ltd. which clarified the doctrine 
of secondary liability as it would apply to those who offer products and services in 
a way that induces others to engage in copyright infringement. I testified that the 
Court’s ruling seemed to strike an appropriate balance between the rights of copy- 
right holders and the flexibility necessary to enable and encourage technologists to 
continue to develop new products and, thus, there was no immediate need for new 
legislation. I used the word “seemed” because, at the time of the hearing, only three 
months had passed since the ruling and it was simply too early to tell whether 
Grokster would provide sufficient guidance for the years and circumstances to come. 

The Office implemented a new preregistration system, as required by the Family 
Entertainment and Copyright Act of 2005, Public Law 109-9, within the statutory 
six-month time frame. Preregistration of an unpublished work being prepared for 
commercial distribution allows a copyright owner to bring an infringement action 
before the authorized publication of the work and full registration, making it pos- 
sible, upon full registration, to recover statutory damages and attorney fees. The 
electronic preregistration filing system became operational on November 15, 2005. 

The Office also conducted two studies in 2005. First, Senators Orrin Hatch and 
Patrick Leahy requested that we examine the issue of “orphan works,” copyrighted 
works whose owners are difficult or impossible to locate, to determine whether there 
are compelling concerns that merit a legislative, regulatory or other solution; and 
if so, what type of solution could effectively address these concerns without con- 
flicting with the legitimate interests of authors and right holders. As part of our ef- 
forts to produce this study, the Office collected over 850 written comments from the 
public and held roundtable meetings with dozens of interested parties in the sum- 
mer of 2005 in both Washington, D.C. and Berkeley, CA. The Report on Orphan 
Works was delivered to Congress in January 2006. Second, at the request of Con- 
gress, we have also conducted a study to examine the harm to copyright owners 
whose programming is retransmitted hy satellite carriers under a statutory license 
in Section 119. This report was also delivered to Congress in January 2006. 

In addition, the Office has initiated its triennial rulemaking on exceptions from 
section 1201 prohibition on circumvention of technological measures that control ac- 
cess to copyrighted works and has received public comments. In addition, we will 
conduct hearings in Washington, D.C. and Palo Alto, CA. to elicit further informa- 
tion from the public. The study will be concluded in fiscal year 2007, at which time, 
I will make my recommendations to the Librarian of Congress on classes of works 
that should be exempted from the section 1201 prohibition on circumvention. 

We have also been actively involved in the implementation of the Copyright Roy- 
alty and Distribution Reform Act of 2004 (CRDRA), Public Law 108-419, which be- 
came effective on May 31, 2005. This Act phases out the Cop 3 right Arbitration Roy- 
alty Panels (CARPs), a program administered by the Copyright Office, and replaces 
them with a new Library program which is independent of the Copyright Office and 
employs three full-time Copyright Royalty Judges (CRJs) and three staff. This orga- 
nization is known as the Copyright Royalty Board. At the outset of the program, 
I worked diligently with my colleagues to identify and recruit the three highly quali- 
fied individuals who the Librarian appointed to the Board in January 2006. 

The primary responsibilities of the CRJs, as with the CARPs which preceded 
them, are to set rates and terms for the various statutory licenses contained in the 
Copyright Act and to determine the distribution of royalty fees collected by the 
Copyright Office pursuant to certain of these licenses. The CRJs have the additional 
responsibility to promulgate notice and recordkeeping regulations to administer 
some of the statutory licenses. In accordance with the rate setting schedule set forth 
in the law, the Board has initiated three rate setting proceedings and it will conduct 
hearings in fiscal year 2007 to set rates for the transmission of sound recordings 
over the internet. 

We have worked closely with the Board to insure a smooth transition from the 
old system to the new and we have taken steps to conclude open and pending dis- 
tribution and rate setting proceedings that were commenced under the Copyright 
Arbitration Royalty Panel (CARP) program. The conclusion of these proceedings, 
however, does not end my involvement in the determination of statutory rates and 
distributions of royalty fees. Under the Reform Act, the Board must seek a legal 
opinion from me on any novel question of copyright law and may seek a written de- 
termination on other material questions of substantive law. Such determinations 
shall be binding as precedent upon the Copyright Royalty Judges in subsequent pro- 
ceedings. 

During fiscal year 2007, we will continue to take an active role in a number of 
important copyright cases, many of which challenge the constitutionality of various 
provisions of the Copyright Act, and continue to provide ongoing advice to executive 
branch agencies on international matters, particularly, the United States Trade 
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Representative, the Department of Commerce, and the Department of State; and 
participate in numerous multinational, regional and bilateral negotiations. 

Registration and Recordation 

Registration of claims to copyright, including renewals, and recordation of docu- 
ments, such as assignments, security interests, and mergers, are critical parts of the 
U.S. copyright system. Timely registration secures to owners certain benefits and 
provides a public record of cop 3 Tight ownership. The Office has significantly im- 
proved its delivery times for these services since 2001. 

During fiscal year 2005, the Copyright Office received 600,535 claims to copyright 
covering more than a million works and registered 531,720 claims. The Office main- 
tained an average of 80-90 days to issue a registration certificate, a significant im- 
provement over processing times at the beginning of the decade. We also reduced 
the average processing time for the creation and posting of online copyright records 
by 50 percent. 

The Copyright Office records documents relating to copyrighted works, mask 
works, and vessel hull designs and creates records of those documents. These docu- 
ments frequently concern popular and economically significant works. The Office re- 
corded 11,874 documents covering more than 350,000 titles of works in fiscal year 
2005. The average time to record a document was 50-60 days. 

These achievements took place during a period marked by a significant invest- 
ment of staff resources to reengineer Copyright Office processes and to move online 
copyright records from legacy systems to a database in Endeavor System’s Voyager. 

We expect a significant decrease in renewal registrations in 2007, due to the expi- 
ration of the renewal provision in the law. Renewal registrations only apply to 
works that were copyrighted before January 1, 1978, the effective date of the cur- 
rent cop 3 Tight law. Before 1978, if a work was published with the required notice 
of copjTight or an unpublished work was registered in the Copyright Office, it re- 
ceived an initial term of copyright protection of 28 years, and a renewal term that 
initially was 28 years and today is 67 years. To receive the renewal term, a renewal 
registration had to be made in the last year of the initial term, i.e., the 28th year. 
The last date for 28th year renewals was December 31, 2005. 

The law was changed in 1992 to make renewal registration voluntary. This law 
applies to works copyrighted between January 1, 1964, and December 31, 1977. 
There were certain benefits gained by renewing in the 28th year, but if no renewal 
claim was registered in the 28th year of the term, renewal was automatically se- 
cured on the last day of that year. However, even if renewal is automatically se- 
cured, i.e., no renewal application was submitted in the 28th year of the initial term 
of copyright, a renewal claim may be submitted after the 28th year and some bene- 
fits flow from such a registration. A number of such registrations are made each 
year and we expect to receive 2,000 to 3,000 renewals in this category compared to 
the 16,000 to 18,000 renewals we have been receiving per year. 

The President signed the Family Entertainment and Copyright Act (FECA), Pub- 
lic Law 109-9, on April 27, 2005. As mentioned earlier, this legislation amended the 
copyright law by the addition of a new provision, § 408(f), establishing 
preregistration. Preregistration, as distinct from registration, is available only for 
unpublished copyrighted works in categories that the Register of Copyrights finds 
to have had a history of infringement prior to commercial distribution. Unlike reg- 
istration, preregistration requires only an application which includes a description 
of the work and a fee. Preregistration is an online service only; it is part of the new 
information technology system called eCO (Electronic Copyright Office). From April 
2005 through the end of the fiscal year, the Office completed intensive work to pre- 
pare the electronic preregistration application form and help text, and to do the re- 
lated IT development, process analysis, and training required to implement on No- 
vember 15, 2005. Much of the development work that was done for the 
preregistration system will be applied directly to the electronic registration system 
that will be piloted in April 2006. 

Public Information and Education 

The Copyright Office responded to 362,263 requests for direct reference services 
and electronically published thirty-nine issues of its electronic newsletter 
NewsNet — a source that alerts over 5,000 subscribers to Congressional hearings, 
new and proposed regulations, deadlines for comments, new publications, other 
copyright-related subjects, and news about the Copyright Office. 

The Office website continued to play a key role in disseminating information to 
the copyright community and the general public. The Office logged close to 30 mil- 
lion external hits to key web pages in fiscal year 2005, representing a 49 percent 
increase over the previous year. The website received several enhancements, includ- 
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ing introduction of RSS (Really Simple Syndication) feeds by which members of the 
public can receive instant notification of updates and revisions on pages that change 
frequently. There is a new history page that includes biographies of former Reg- 
isters of Copyright, annual reports dating back to 1870, and previous copyright acts. 
The website is also part of LCNet, a new gateway for members of Congress and 
their staff. 

Licensing Activities 

The Copyright Office administers certain provisions of the copyright law’s statu- 
tory licenses. The Licensing Division collects royalty fees from cable operators for 
retransmitting television and radio broadcasts, from satellite carriers for retransmit- 
ting “superstation” and network signals, and from importers and manufacturers of 
digital audio recording products for later distribution to copyright owners. In cal- 
endar year 2005, the Office collected $212.6 million in royalty funds and distributed 
$150.7 million to copyright owners. 

Reengineering Program 

The Copyright Office’s seven-year Reengineering Program initiative is to redesign 
delivery of its public services. This program is customer driven to prepare our Office 
for the future growth in electronic submissions. The Office had planned for the re- 
engineering implementation to be completed in the first half of fiscal year 2007, to 
include moving staff offsite so that its space in the Madison Building could be ren- 
ovated in one phase. However, due to infrastructure and offsite lease requirements, 
the program cannot be completed until the third quarter of fiscal year 2007. The 
program has four major components — process, information technology, facilities, and 
organization that will be fully implemented in fiscal year 2007. 

Process 

Accomplishments in the process component closely tracked IT development. Pilot 
projects began in fiscal year 2005 to test both the new processes and the new IT 
system, eCO. In the Registration Pilot, several thousand actual copyright registra- 
tions for motion pictures were made using most of the new processes — incoming 
paper forms were scanned, hard copy deposits were bar-coded and tracked, and all 
internal processing and correspondence was done in the eCO system. 

Other pilots included the Deposit Selection Pilot, during which examiners success- 
fully made selection decisions for certain routine monographs and musical works for 
the Library of Congress. In an Electronic Deposit Pilot, selected publishers sub- 
mitted electronic versions of works via the internet, in preparation for electronic 
registration and possible future deposit of electronic formats for the Library’s collec- 
tions. As I mentioned earlier, the new preregistration service was implemented in 
eCO with an online-only application and completely paperless process. This service 
successfully uses Treasury’s Pay.Gov for fee payments. 

Information Technology (IT) 

During fiscal year 2005, the Copyright Technology Office (CTO) continued to work 
closely with the system development contractor SRA International, on the analysis, 
design, and building of the new Copyright IT systems infrastructure that will sup- 
port the reengineered business processes. The CTO also made further significant 
progress on the conversion of the historical files of copjright registrations and 
recordations to MARC format and the preparation for access to the records through 
the Voyager system. 

To ensure compliance with the Library’s new system security regulation and 
newly issued security directives, the Office established a Security Review Board 
(SRB), made up of Copyright staff and consultants. During the 10 weeks preceding 
the implementation of the Registration Pilot, the SRB created a System Security 
Plan defining the security requirements, conducted a risk assessment, carried out 
a security compliance test and evaluation, and made recommendations to Cop 3 Tight 
Office management about the security status of the software for this pilot. As a re- 
sult, the Office received an interim authorization to operate and the system moved 
to production. 

In fiscal year 2006, the Office plans to expand its implementation of an on-line 
web portal — eCO Service — to allow the public to apply for copyright services online 
and pay with a credit card or bank account through Pay.Gov. Claims processing 
through the web portal will initially be a pilot to allow for full testing of the system 
before making it available to all the public in 2007. Additionally, we will use eCO 
to search a Voyager database of copyright records dating back to January 1, 1978. 

In fiscal year 2007 the Office plans to complete the IT component by transforming 
eCO Service from a pilot to full operational capability for processing copyright 
claims and issuing registration certificates, processing statements of account for 
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statutory licenses, processing acquisition demands under section 407, and recording 
transfers, assignments, and other documents. 

Facilities 

In November 2004, the Library appointed a project manager funded by the Copy- 
right Office to oversee the Madison Building renovation project and coordinate at- 
tendant swing space moves within Capitol Hill and offsite. The Copyright Office 
hired a move management company to oversee the moves offsite and back to the 
Madison Building. In late September 2005, after an extensive search for temporary 
offsite lease space, the Library signed occupancy agreements with Government Serv- 
ices Administration (GSA) for space within two buildings in Crystal City, VA. In De- 
cember 2005, an RFP was issued for construction of the offsite rental space. A con- 
tract was awarded in February 2006 and construction began in late February. Most 
of the Office’s staff will move offsite in early July 2006. The remaining operations 
and staff will be located in the Adams and Madison buildings. We expect all staff 
to return to the Madison renovated space in July 2007. 

Organization 

The Office completed new and revised position descriptions to support the new 
processes for most of the divisions in the new organizational structure. Preliminary 
work was done to prepare for the “cross-walk” of staff from current to new positions 
and from the current divisions and sub-units to the new ones. The Office began 
drafting documents required for the reorganization package as specified in Library 
of Congress regulations. In fiscal year 2007, the new organization and positions will 
be implemented, coinciding with the return of the staff to the Madison Building and 
the implementation of new processes. 

FISCAL YEAR 2007 BUDGET REQUEST 

Reengineering 

No new funding is needed for reengineering for fiscal year 2007. Rather, the Of- 
fice is reducing its offsetting collections base by $1,590,911 as a result of fewer 
funds remaining in the no-year account. 

Renewal Receipts 

With respect to renewal registrations, the Office is reducing its offsetting collec- 
tions authority by $850,000 and five staff due to the fact that the number of renewal 
registrations will decrease significantly in fiscal year 2007. 

When renewal registration was required, the Office registered approximately 
52,000 claims. Since the enactment of the automatic renewal provision in 1992, the 
number of renewal claims have decreased each year. In fiscal year 2005, the Office 
received approximately 15,893 renewal claims bringing in fees of approximately $1.2 
million. In fiscal year 2006, we believe that amount will drop to about $500,000 and 
in fiscal year 2007 to about $150,000. Our records show that approximately 5,500 
renewal claims were received in October, November, and December 2004. This has 
decreased to 4,839 for the same period in 2005 and is expected to decline throughout 
the rest of fiscal year 2006. 

Overall Fees Increased 

Over the past two years, the overall fees collected for the Basic Fund have gradu- 
ally increased and are projected in fiscal year 2007 to exceed the normal receipts 
level of approximately $23 million by $600,000. This is based on more dollars being 
received across all the fee products, not from a change in the fee schedule. Based 
on this trend, the Office requests a permanent $600,000 increase in offsetting collec- 
tions authority. 

Copyright Records Preservation 

The Office requests funding to digitize the pre-1978 copyright records. The key ob- 
jectives of this record digitization project are (1) disaster preparedness preservation 
of pre-1978 public records and (2) provision of online access to those public records. 
Copyright records are vital to the mission of the Library of Congress and the Copy- 
right Office and they are important to the public and the copyright industries that 
are a significant part of the global economy. The pre-1978 records document the 
ownership and copyright status of millions of creative works. Loss of these sole-copy 
public records due to a site disaster would trigger a complex and expensive intellec- 
tual property ownership dilemma. Additionally, the unavailability of pre-1978 
records online has been raised as a major issue in the study on the problem of “or- 
phan works.” 
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During fiscal year 2005, the Copyright Office, with the Library’s Office of Stra- 
tegic Initiatives, completed the Copyright Records Project study of the feasibility of 
digitizing millions of these paper records and developing technical approaches for 
integrating the resulting digital records with post-19'77 digital records. The project 
team completed testing of vendor capabilities to digitize and index sample records. 
A comprehensive report of the project provided implementation strategies, cost esti- 
mates, and a recommendation for how the conversion could be handled in two 
stages. 

The first stage would cost approximately $6,000,000 over a six year period and 
would achieve the preservation goal and very basic online access. The second stage 
would add item level indexing, enhanced searching and retrieval, costing between 
$5,000,000 and $65,000,000 depending on the extent of fields indexed, "rhe Copy- 
right Office is requesting for fiscal year 2007 the initial $1 million to begin the first 
stage. 


FUTURE FEE INCREASE 

On November 13, 1997, Congress enacted the Technical Amendments Act, some 
provisions of which are now codified in 17 U.S.C. § 708. The law requires the Reg- 
ister of Copyrights, whenever appropriate, to conduct a study of costs incurred by 
the Office for the registration of claims, the recordation of documents and other spe- 
cial services. On the basis of the study and public policy considerations and subject 
to congressional review, the Register is authorized to increase statutory and related 
fees to recover reasonable costs adjusted for inflation. Furthermore, the new fees 
should be fair and equitable and give due consideration to the objectives of the copy- 
right system. 

The last time the Copyright Office raised fees was July 2002. The basic filing fee 
was set in 1999 and has not increased since that time. Historically, a change in the 
charge for services usually causes a drop in customer demand in the fiscal year fol- 
lowing the increase and then a gradual rise in demand over the next two years. The 
possibility for raising fees was considered in 2001-2002. Because the Office had just 
begun its reengineering project to implement electronic registrations, and that 
project was to have been completed in 2006, the fee increase was postponed to coin- 
cide with the implementation of the new electronic system. However, since the im- 
plementation date for the new system is now summer 2007, we believe that we 
should move forward with a change to fees now. 

I have received fee recommendations based on a cost study developed by a task 
group. We will complete the required economic analysis and propose a schedule of 
fees to Congress in March 2006 to be effective July 1, 2006. The Office will publish 
a notice in the Federal Register to announce a proposed fee schedule. Based on a 
year’s experience under the revised fee schedule and the new business processes, the 
Office expects to adjust the mix of net appropriation and offsetting collections au- 
thority in its fiscal year 2008 BASIC budget submission to Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, I ask you to support the fiscal year 2007 Copyright Basic budget 
request for a permanent net decrease in offsetting collections for the BASIC appro- 
priation and a one time $1 million increase in net appropriations for the Digital Im- 
aging project. 

Our fiscal year 2007 budget will allow us to implement the final steps of our Re- 
engineering Program. Once implemented, the Office plans to further reduce both its 
net appropriations and offsetting collections authority in the fiscal year 2008 budget 
request as well as adjust the net appropriations and offsetting collections based on 
the implementation of new fees. We appreciate your continued support for the Re- 
engineering Project that will transform the way we do business and meet the 
public’s demand for electronic services. 

I thank the Committee for its past support of the Copyright Office requests and 
for your consideration of this request in this challenging time of transition and 
progress. 


LOGISTICS CENTER COST 

Senator Allard. Thank you very much. I have a few questions. 
It should not take us too long this morning to get you on your way. 

On the logistics warehouse, I am glad to see that you recognize 
that this is a pretty big chunk that we are looking at. The total 
overhead is about 18 percent. You have 10 percent that is being as- 
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sessed by the Architect and you have 8 percent by the Corps of En- 
gineers. It sounds excessive. I wonder if, with two supervising 
agencies, we have a duplication of effort. I wonder if you could com- 
ment on that. 

Dr. Billington. Well, I think I would defer to General Scott on 
this issue, except to say that the basic construction cost, the $41 
million, is about what was approved for the last two book modules 
approved last year, and there is this question of construction over- 
sight fees, as you indicate. 

I would just say briefly that the importance of this can hardly 
be overestimated. It is essential to effect this kind of consolidation 
for the Library’s entire distribution function. It is not just a ware- 
house; it is a logistics center that will more efficiently do what is 
being done less efficiently at four separate locations at higher costs, 
to be precise. 


LOGISTICS CENTER REVIEW 

We plan to discuss on a line by line basis in a very careful way 
all estimated costs with the Architect of the Capitol. But I will 
defer to General Scott, who has been more deeply involved in the 
planning. 

General Scott. Thank you. Dr. Billington. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Library is very concerned about the oversight costs and con- 
tingency reserves. These are costs as you correctly point out, by the 
AOC and the Corps of Engineers, which we have no control or in- 
fluence over. However, we have and will continue to engage them 
to ask them to help us look for ways that we can reduce those costs 
and still receive the kind of expert construction oversight that is 
required to put up that facility. 

We also, as Dr. Billington mentioned, will go through a line by 
line study to ensure that any type of savings that we can propose 
will be realized and we can reduce the price. 

One of the other additional costs related to that facility came 
about as a result of concern from some of the citizens of that area 
who wanted there to be more of a look to blend with the neighbor- 
hood of the Fort Meade facilities. That has added more money than 
would otherwise be needed. 

So we will revisit all these estimated costs, but in the end we are 
very much concerned about them. We are engaged with the AOC 
and we will appreciate anything the subcommittee can do to help 
us work with the AOC to reduce these costs. 

GOVERNMENT PERFORMANCE AND RESULTS ACT (GPRA) 

Senator Allard. I am going to have my staff talk with the Corps 
of Engineers as well as the Architect of the Capitol on these admin- 
istrative costs and express to them my concerns about how high 
they are. 

Now, we do not have the Architect of the Capitol under what is 
referred to as the performance assessment and review tool (PART) 
program. This is the method that the Office of Management and 
Budget uses to measure performance within the agencies of the 
Federal Government. The legislative agencies are not required to 
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be under this. Executive branch agencies are required to justify ac- 
tions and assess results that we can measure here in Congress. 

And if they do not measure very well, it impacts how favorably 
their budget is considered. If they are rated as, for example, inef- 
fective or results not demonstrated, their budget would be cut. 

FEDERAL AGENCY OVERHEAD 

So, you are the customer of the Army Corps of Engineers, and 
we will have our staff talk to them. When we have these overhead 
costs, we need to be sure they can justify them, that they are meas- 
urable from a customer satisfaction standpoint. Frankly, I want to 
see more of our legislative agencies under that program because as 
legislators and policymakers it gives us the ability to measure per- 
formance of the various agencies. 

And while we are on the subject, we would encourage the Library 
of Congress to also look at this kind of accountability when you re- 
port to the subcommittee, because it is valuable for policymakers 
and it does help us do a better job for the taxpayers of this country. 

This particular article, just for your information, we got this out 
of Congressional Quarterly, page 538 and 539, so you can look at 
the program if you are not familiar with it. This is an opportunity 
for us to have more accountability and oversight of these agencies. 
I think they are way too high, these administrative costs. 

GOVERNMENT PERFORMANCE AND RESULTS ACT AND LIBRARY 

PLANNING 

General Scott. We certainly appreciate your assistance in this, 
Mr. Chairman. Yes, we too appreciate the value of GPRA standards 
because we have been implementing GPRA since 1997. To a certain 
degree, the cost savings that we have been able to show with this 
2007 budget came as a result of follow-on to GPRA and coming up 
with an annual activity and performance plan. From that plan we 
create the operating plan that we give to the Congress. So we ap- 
preciate GPRA, and we certainly appreciate what you might do to 
help us. 

Senator Allard. The nice thing about it is you are not nec- 
essarily just counting beans. What you do hope to put in place are 
some goals and objectives that are measurable from a consumer 
standpoint: Who is using that agency? Who is using their services? 
And how are those customers’ needs being met? So I think it helps 
us all do a better job in that. We have to measure results. 

COPYRIGHT DEPOSITS EACILITY 

Also, one other question now. You have requested money for this 
logistics warehouse. In the 2005 budget, we had a copyright depos- 
its facility project. Would you explain to me why we now have the 
logistics warehouse that seems to have a higher priority than the 
copyright facility when the copyright facility was requested back in 
the 2005 budget? 

Dr. Billington. Well, the copyright deposits facility is extremely 
important. It is very difficult to make choices of this kind, but the 
logistics center need is a more immediate one. We are moving 
ahead thanks to the Congress’ approval in 2003 and 2004. This is 
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a year of important transition for the Copyright Office. Fiscal year 
2007 is the last year of the reengineering project. The staff must 
relocate for 1 year while their facilities are reconfigured. The logis- 
tics issues affect distribution and storage, and the related safety 
and security problems seem to us essential this year. The copyright 
facility, which I think the Library will have to come back for next 
year, is equally important, but perhaps a little bit more deferrable 
because of the redesign that is taking place to facilitate a modular 
construction approach. It will be an essential request next year. It 
is not a lesser priority; it is just a different priority and one that 
fits next year with the overall schedule because of the redesigned 
modular approach. 

Senator Allard. Well, thank you. 

Dr. Billington. General Scott wanted to add to that. 

General Scott. I believe, Mr. Chairman, we were asked to take 
another look at the redesign of that copyright deposits facility, 
which we did. Then we only switched priorities temporarily while 
coming up with the redesign, making a determination that it would 
be more advantageous for the Library to go ahead with the logistics 
center at this time rather than with the copyright facility this year. 

INTRODUCTION OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 

Senator Allard. I am one legislator who utilizes the agencies 
that are sort of the eyes and ears of the Congress. GAO is one. An- 
other one is the Inspector General. I know that the Inspector Gen- 
eral has expressed some concerns about the cost on this and I un- 
derstand that Mr. Schornagel is here with us today. I would like 
to have him come up if you would, please, and make any comments 
that you care to make about this proposal. 

Mr. Schornagel. My name is Karl Schornagel, Inspector Gen- 
eral. 


LOGISTICS CENTER REVIEW 

As you have already stated, I have concerns about the cost of this 
warehouse. I just learned of the total price a couple weeks ago and 
I expressed concerns immediately. I also raised in March 2005 
some concern about the size of this warehouse. I am in the process 
of getting information from the Library as we speak, and there is 
an important report that is going to be issued by one of the Li- 
brary’s contractors that should shed some light on this issue. 

Senator Allard. When is that supposed to come out? 

Mr. Schornagel. Next week. 

Senator Allard. Next week, okay. 

Mr. Schornagel. I also share the Librarian’s concern that the 
whole cadre of storage facilities at Fort Meade is behind schedule 
about 5 or 6 years. There certainly is a need to get some of these 
buildings put up. 

Senator Allard. So would you be more specific about some of 
your concerns about cost overruns? 

Mr. Schornagel. Yes. I am concerned that about $15 million of 
that $54 million in cost is oversight and contingency. I am espe- 
cially concerned about multiple layers of oversight. About $7 mil- 
lion of that is for AOC oversight and administration, more than $3 
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million for the Corps of Engineers. There is $6 million in reserves 
and contingency, plus another 25 percent in price escalation. 

I also have issues about some of the individual cost components 
of the warehouse itself that range anywhere from microwave ovens 
to the sod for the front lawn. I believe that the whole cost issue 
and approach needs to be reviewed more thoroughly. 

Senator Allard. I hope that while you review this project, his 
suggestions will be helpful in trying to figure out ways in which we 
could bring down the cost of this. 

In the past you have raised concerns about poor space manage- 
ment at Library facilities, including the warehouse at Land- 
over — 

Mr. ScHORNAGEL. Yes, that is true. 

Senator Allard [continuing]. That the new facility would re- 
place. Have these concerns been resolved? 

Mr. ScHORNAGEL. Well, not fully. That is what I mentioned ear- 
lier. In March 2005 I issued an audit report that found inefficient 
use of the space. As a result, about 20 percent of the inventory 
items were deleted. These are items that were either excess or ob- 
solete. As part of that audit report, I recommended that the size 
of the new warehouse be reconsidered in light of this new efficiency 
gain and, to my satisfaction that has not fully been addressed yet. 

Senator Allard. So we have excess capacity that is being poorly 
managed in the handover facility? 

Mr. ScHORNAGEL. Yes, that is true. 

Senator Allard. Okay. 

Mr. ScHORNAGEL. And I have other issues. For example, the ref- 
erence to the new warehouse is in terms of square feet, but when 
you consider that the proposed warehouse is going to be taller, it 
actually increases the capacity per square foot because you have to 
look at cubic feet. Issues like that are relevant to the plans for this 
new warehouse. 

CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE REALIGNMENT 

Senator Allard. Thank you for that insight. 

On the CRS realignment, the CRS determined last year that 
some 59 production support, technology support, and audio-visual 
positions were no longer needed and the affected employees were 
offered a buyout in January. Those who did not take the buyout 
could be subject to a reduction in force later this year. 

Can you describe the process that CRS went through to make 
that determination that the positions were not needed. Dr. 
Billington? 

Dr. Billington. Well, I will defer to the Director of the Congres- 
sional Research Service to respond in detail. I will point out that 
this is part of the workforce transformation process. The needs of 
the Service to deliver, and particularly to integrate the electronic 
aspects of the Service have been increasing greatly. We need to re- 
configure the workforce to deal simultaneously with both the dig- 
ital component of information delivery, including the successful 
mining of the vast amount of public policy research, as we continue 
our traditional artifactual work. 
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So the Library is undergoing very important transformational 
changes currently. I will let the Director of the Service speak more 
directly to the particulars. 

TECHNOLOGY AND STAFFING 

Senator Allard. Dan Mulhollan, would you like to come up? 

While he is coming up, Dr. Billington, I have to tell you I am 
very sympathetic with your challenges in moving to a high tech op- 
eration. Those are huge challenges and they create some obstacles 
as far as managing your workforce. These are challenges we both 
have to face. 

Dr. Billington. Servicing the Congress is our first priority. We 
are the Library of Congress, and making sure that that conversion 
moves ahead so the Service can be as effective, timely, dependable 
and objective as it has always been is a very high priority. 

Senator Allard. Well, the high technology requires a higher 
level of expertise and it is more efficient in many ways. The user 
of the Library can more quickly search out the information through 
computer search. 

Dr. Billington. It used to be in the early days of the informa- 
tion revolution that the IT part of an institution was where the ex- 
pertise would be concentrated. It now has to be developed thor- 
oughly and integrated into the direct service components much 
more seamlessly and much more immediately. I will let the Direc- 
tor speak to the details. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

DIRECTOR 

Senator Allard. Mr. Mulhollan. 

Mr. Mulhollan. Good morning Senator. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to discuss this issue. I appreciate it. 

As a matter of good business practices, CRS reviews its activities 
and positions continually and has for years. What we identified is, 
particularly in the functions of production support and audio-visual 
functions, that the positions we had established in the early 1990s, 
which corresponded to the technical functions at that time, were no 
longer relevant to the technical skills needed with a more sophisti- 
cated, centralized IT operating system. For instance, production 
support activities are now seamlessly integrated into network soft- 
ware. Numerous technical support positions had been created to in- 
stall new hardware as well as software packages and upgrades ma- 
chine by machine. Now, with “push” technology and a fully inte- 
grated network system, those functions no longer are needed. 

We also found an underuse of the Service’s audio-visual func- 
tions, as well as the changes in technology. 

Our responsibility is to maintain analytical and research capacity 
and these decisions were based on our ensuring we could do that. 
Given the fact that we had a certain amount of money available, 
workforce reengineering seemed necessary. 

We had announced to staff on September 22, 2005 that we were 
going to eliminate 59 support positions effective September 30, 
2006. To my knowledge, there is not another agency that has given 
their staff 1 year in order to find other jobs. In addition, with your 
help from last year, we offered separation incentives as well as get- 
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ting early out authority from the Office of Personnel Management 
in order to provide more options to staff. 

Twenty-three of the 59 took full or early retirement with the sep- 
aration incentive. We have distributed to all staff in CRS the entire 
staffing plan for the remainder of the fiscal year. As of this point, 
three of the administrative positions were filled with affected staff, 
two staff accepted positions elsewhere in the Library. Five of the 
affected staff in those abolished positions have been placed. I an- 
ticipate there is some likelihood that some of the remaining af- 
fected staff are certainly competitive and may be selected for other 
jobs. Currently there are 31 affected staff remaining who will be 
without a job at the end of September. 

According to our collective bargaining agreement and Library 
regs, if in fact those folks are not in another position by June, the 
Library of Congress will institute a reduction in force. My fondest 
hope is that prior to that time, every one of those people could find 
a job that they find meaningful and good. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 

Now, that said, one of the things that the Library is seeking your 
help for is approval of an administrative provision that would pro- 
vide a safety net basically for reduction in force staff of the Library 
of Congress. The new provisions would allow a staff member of the 
Library who is facing a reduction in force to be in the executive 
branch’s priority placement pool, if they want to continue their civil 
service. We would much appreciate your serious consideration of 
that provision. 

[The statement follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Daniel P. Mulhollan 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: Thank you for the opportunity to 
appear before you today to present the fiscal year 2007 budget request for the Con- 
gressional Research Service (CRS). With regard to our fiscal year 2006 request, I 
would like to express my gratitude for the Committee’s support. Despite the chal- 
lenging fiscal environment, Congress found a way to provide some additional assist- 
ance in meeting the Service’s mandatory pay and price-level adjustments, research 
materials, and staffing gap. 

FISCAL year 2007 BUDGET REQUEST 

The CRS fiscal year 2007 budget request is $104,279,000, consisting of the fiscal 
year 2006 base plus an adjustment for mandatory pay increases for CRS staff, as 
well as the needed price level adjustment for the goods and services we acquire in 
the course of doing our work. 


RESEARCH AGENDA 

This past year Congress has functioned under enormous pressures. In addition to 
existing domestic and international issues, lawmakers faced many unanticipated 
policy concerns that drew on already strained resources, such as hurricane-related 
disasters. Supreme Court nominations, and control of mandatory spending through 
the budget-reconciliation process. Pressing issues such as these have required your 
full attention, and the Service has been at your side during these demanding times, 
providing expert research and analysis, grounded in institutional memory, tailored 
to specific needs, and made immediately available. 

The character of the support we offered to the Congress this past year reflects 
the continuing and unbroken history of CRS’ singular mission. We remain steadfast 
in supplying every committee and Member with analysis and evaluation of legisla- 
tive proposals by identifying all components of the policy issues, estimating the 
probable results, and evaluating alternative options. 
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CRS has a research management framework that is structured to align with the 
policymaking needs of the Congress. Service-wide research planning makes possible 
a systematic and coordinated approach that affords important opportunities for 
interdisciplinary collaboration among experts across the Service. At the beginning 
of each congressional session, the Service’s leadership and experts work alongside 
committees and Members, anticipating and identif 3 dng the major domestic and 
international policy issues to produce a research agenda. We continually reassess 
that agenda to address unanticipated circumstances. CRS’ ability to respond to un- 
expected need for its services, while maintaining support for continuing domestic 
and international issues, highlights the depth and breadth of its services. 

Before Hurricane Katrina even made landfall, we had compiled a list of CRS ex- 
perts and identified the Service’s relevant products, making them immediately 
available on our website. We contacted Members in the affected states and alerted 
them to available CRS support and services. We then assembled teams from rel- 
evant disciplines and policy areas to address Congress’ concerns about hurricane vic- 
tims’ access to assistance; command and control in emergency management; federal 
financing of unprecedented, extended assistance in the form of food, shelter, health 
services, and general income support; challenges to rebuilding; and reestablishment 
of the social and economic stability of the region. CRS experts assessed pre- and 
post-hurricane conditions relevant to policy concerns, critiqued the focus and effec- 
tiveness of existing laws and programs, and evaluated policy proposals to bring re- 
lief to the area. Through briefings and consultations, in more than one hundred re- 
search products, and via specially designed sections of the CRS website, the Service 
provided the Congress with support during this major national disaster, which Con- 
gress addressed in more than one hundred hearings. 

Other unanticipated legislative issues required slightly different approaches. For 
example, the Senate was called on for the first time in eleven years to carry out 
its advice and consent responsibilities in the Supreme Court confirmation process. 
However, more than one-half of the Senators and many congressional staff holding 
key positions in the process had no direct experience with such appointments. To 
support them, CRS provided legal expertise, research and analysis, and the insight 
resulting from institutional memory, acquired though several decades of support for 
Supreme Court and other judicial nominations. Through in-person briefings, reports, 
seminars and confidential memoranda, CRS informed Congress about committee 
and floor rules and procedures, the constitutionality of filibusters in relation to judi- 
cial nominations, status and prospects for the evolution of areas of law, and a his- 
tory of congressional experiences with previous Supreme Court nominations. Addi- 
tionally, aided by the digital scanning operations and the unique collections of the 
Library of Congress, CRS provided searchable online access to congressional docu- 
mentation, including hearings, floor debates, floor statements, and votes, for eight- 
een successful and unsuccessful Supreme Court nominations. Most of this docu- 
mentation, nearly 100,000 pages, had not previously been available digitally. 

In April 2005, Congress adopted a budget resolution for fiscal year 2006 that in- 
cluded instructions to sixteen House and Senate authorizing committees. The in- 
structions called for reductions in mandatory outlays over several years and for teix 
reductions and increased limit on public debt. To assist these committees and the 
Congress as a whole, CRS prepared explanations of budget process, procedures, and 
practices, some of which Congress had not exercised for eight years. Thirty-eight 
percent of the House Members and one-third of the Senate were not in their current 
roles in 1997, which was the last time Congress employed reconciliation to control 
spending. CRS briefed many Members and committees on these procedures. CRS 
also assisted in assessing the overall financial and policy implications of budget rec- 
onciliation measures, ranging from the specific options and their implications for 
trimming mandatory spending to the possible impacts on various programs subject 
to proposed changes. 


MANAGEMENT INITIATIVES 

CRS adapts in other areas to uphold our commitment to Congress. Consistent 
with my responsibility to lead an accountable and cost-effective organization and in 
response to congressional directives, CRS not only re-assesses its direct services to 
the Congress, it also continually examines the internal operations supporting that 
service. As Congress has indicated, new technologies can lead to greater efficiency, 
and CRS has completed a long-term study of the impact of information technology 
on our work processes. The resulting analysis indicated that CRS, through work- 
force re-engineering of some support functions, could reduce the number of support 
staff needed Service-wide and devote more of the resources to the our analytic ca- 
pacity without any loss in productivity. 
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In 2005 CRS completed an examination of our production support, technical sup- 
port, and audio-visual functions, those support functions most dramatically im- 
pacted by technological advancements. After extensive consultation we reached the 
decision to eliminate the outdated functions. The decision affected 59 staff, which 
is about 8.4 percent of the total CRS workforce. To assist these individuals, many 
of whom are long-term CRS employees, the Service announced the decision one year 
in advance, offered a voluntary early retirement option and a congressionally ap- 
proved separation incentive, and provided continuing retirement and career coun- 
seling to the affected staff. This type of workforce self-examination is not new to 
CRS. As a result of similar assessments, CRS has eliminated or curtailed other 
functional activities over the years. Earlier situations also required CRS to elimi- 
nate positions, but in the past CRS was able to achieve the down-sizing through at- 
trition. Given the fiscal year 2006 constraints, which require CRS to reduce its staff 
size by almost 30 full-time equivalents, it is not practical for CRS to retain indefi- 
nitely these employees, whose functions are not critical to the accomplishment of the 
Service’s mission. It is our hope that the affected staff will either retire or find alter- 
native employment before the functions are eliminated on September 30, 2006. If 
that does not occur, we will institute a reduction-in-force (RIF) in accordance with 
governing Library regulations and our collective bargaining agreement. 

The Library of Congress is requesting the Committee consider an administrative 
provision that would grant Library of Congress employees, including those in CRS, 
who receive a RIF notice eligibility into a pool for displaced employees from all fed- 
eral agencies for consideration for positions in executive branch agencies. This provi- 
sion would place Library of Congress employees behind any affected employees in 
an agency undergoing a RIF in selection priority but ahead of applicants who have 
no federal service. Adopting this provision would give the Library’s small pool of 
dedicated legislative branch public servants a broader potential employment base 
and could give employees the opportunity to enhance their civil-service careers be- 
yond the Library of Congress. 

Building on our current performance management system, and in response to 
Congress’ request that legislative branch agencies consider the performance model 
set forth in the Government Performance and Results Act, CRS developed an en- 
hanced system for assessing performance and reporting results to the Congress. The 
plan and reporting system, which are built around our singularly focused mission, 
use the key attributes of relevance, quality, accessibility, and management initia- 
tives as concrete frames of reference for establishing performance goals. The plan 
groups performance goals into two distinct sets: one focused on research and the 
other on management. The management goals are essential to sustaining and im- 
proving agency efficiency in resource usage. 

Congress has stated that it expects the legislative branch agencies to find oppor- 
tunities to realize savings through outsourcing certain activities and functions. The 
Service has permanently outsourced several business functions that are now being 
performed successfully by contractors. These business functions include a central- 
ized copy center, the CRS technology Help Desk, technology user-support services, 
mail and courier services, and receptionist and library technician positions. We have 
just awarded a new contract for the mail and courier services, which includes a re- 
vamped performance structure that resulted in the reduction of one contractor staff 
position and two mail clerk positions. We are currently expanding our technology 
Help Desk contract operation to provide extended hours of coverage to CRS staff, 
higher quality services, and a more sophisticated range of services. The Service is 
also expanding its contract support for graphics and product preparation. We are 
continually reviewing all of these operations to ensure the Service’s business needs 
are being met in a manner that provides the best value and efficacy possible. 

In the same spirit of achieving savings to focus our resources on suppljdng Con- 
gress with needed research and analysis, we are curtailing non-mission-critical ac- 
tivities, except as explicitly directed by the Congress. The Service has been working 
with its oversight committees to explore alternative approaches to translation serv- 
ices and to the indexing of congressional publications produced by CRS. In response 
to requests for translations, the Service is seeking to provide referral to outside 
service providers that have been certified by CRS as providing reliable and timely 
responses. Like translation services, the indexing function is largely outside the mis- 
sion of the Service, and we are consulting with our oversight committees and the 
Joint Committee on Printing to work out a mutually acceptable arrangement with 
the Government Printing Office to assist the Congress with such services. 

However, CRS remains responsive to all congressional needs, even non-mission 
critical ones, when Congress specifically directs us. For example. Congress requested 
CRS provide assistance to the House Democracy Assistance Commission and the 
House International Relations Committee on parliamentary development programs 
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in new democracies. CRS country experts are assisting the Commission in its selec- 
tion of candidate countries. Our country and parliamentary assistance experts have 
been detailed to the House International Relations Committee to travel with Com- 
mission staff for needs assessment visits to candidate countries. The Service has 
also been asked to provide assistance to the Georgian, Indonesian, and other par- 
liaments in developing their research services. Further requests for CRS assistance 
are likely to depend on the findings from future needs assessment visits. All travel 
is funded through the House Committee, but we continue to pay staff salaries. CRS 
leadership is carefully assessing this support to ensure that the capabilities of our 
staff remain available to meet other congressional demands. 

CONCLUSION 

CRS is responding directly to congressional instruction to submit reasonable budg- 
et requests and consider the overall fiscal constraints placed on the entire federal 
budget, to streamline by outsourcing, to leverage existing technology to enhance 
operational efficiency, and to look within for ways to complete our mission. The 
Service is responding to a federal fiscal environment that dictates the size of this 
organization be about 705 full-time equivalents. Cognizant of current fiscal realities 
and heeding congressional direction, the CRS budget request for fiscal year 2007 
does not seek additional funds to support program growth. The Service seeks your 
support for the mandatory pay increases for CRS staff and price-level adjustments 
for goods and services. 

CRS intends to complete the re-engineering of its administrative and support staff 
and will assess the actual impact of these actions, from both fiscal and functional 
perspectives, against the expected results. The Service will likely study other busi- 
ness functions to see if additional streamlining can be achieved and intends to con- 
tinue its practice of reviewing all major contracts and business operations bi-annu- 
ally to ensure that the Service’s fiscal resources are being used in the most cost- 
effective and relevant manner possible. The results of these studies and re-engineer- 
ing efforts are expected to provide meaningful business information that will guide 
the Service’s decision-making and frame future management initiatives. 

While the Service has remained steadfast to its mission and devoted to providing 
quality services to the Congress, CRS cannot afford to be static. An organization 
serving the Congress that is unable to change quickly, alter itself to increase effi- 
ciency, or adapt to new requirements is an organization bound to fail. CRS is mind- 
ful of this reality and has continually sought out and acted on pragmatic approaches 
that lead to improvements to better fulfill its mission. 

Despite the many changes in Congress and within CRS, the Service of today is 
identical to the Service of 1914 in one way: our dedication to our mission to provide 
balanced, nonpartisan, authoritative expertise to the Congress, on time, on target 
and in forms useful to lawmakers. We will never change the course of our direction. 

CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE REALIGNMENT SAVINGS 

Senator Allard. So there is approximately $4.4 million in sav- 
ings, and how is that reflected in the Library’s 2007 budget re- 
quest? 

Mr. Mulhollan. You mean the 59 affected staff? Well, to give 
you an example 

Senator Allard. The savings from that, yes. 

Mr. Mulhollan. Yes, but part of that savings, I think it cost 
roughly $600,000 to be able to provide a $25,000 separation incen- 
tive to each person. We used the balance of those salaries for the 
remainder of that fiscal year to provide the separation incentives, 
as an example. Because we had an overall $3.6 million — excuse 
me — $3.1 million shortfall, if you recall, last fiscal year and the 
committee gave us $1 million of our $3.1 million request to keep 
us at 729 FTEs. So we have requested a permanent reduction to 
705, because we do not have enough money in our base in order 
to sustain the service at the 729. 

As a consequence of this, you recall I mentioned that we were fo- 
cusing our resources to maintain our analytical capacity. We are 
going to end up with a smaller workforce configuration — maintain- 
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ing the number of analysts needed to do the research and analytic 
work for the Congress, but fewer overall support staff. 

CONSULTATION WITH CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE STAFE 

Senator Allard. In your testimony you state that extensive con- 
sultation took place before you decided to eliminate production sup- 
port, computer technical support, and audio-visual functions. With 
whom did you consult? 

Mr. Mulhollan. The individual who did the studies spoke to 
every one of the affected staff in the examination of their positions. 

Senator Allard. So the CRS staff was consulted? 

Mr. Mulhollan. They were interviewed with regard to what 
they were actually doing and what the functions described in their 
position descriptions were. 

Senator Allard. This was done before you made your decision, 
I assume? 

Mr. Mulhollan. That is correct. They all were able to say, “this 
is what I do.” 

Senator Allard. Okay. Now, there are 31, as you mentioned, 
that still have not landed, so to speak, and could be subject to that 
reduction in force. What action specifically are you taking to work 
with the rest of the Library to find positions for those 31 staff? 

OPTIONS FOR DISPLACED EMPLOYEES 

Mr. Mulhollan. Well, first we are continuing to provide career 
counseling and career transition support — how to write a resume, 
classes on how to apply for a job in the civil service. That is ongo- 
ing and available to each one of those 31 affected staff. 

In addition, we are working closely with the Library of Congress 
and the head of the Library’s human resources services. The Li- 
brary has a great track record, from prior reduction-in-force events, 
of being able to find positions for those individuals. There is a com- 
mitment across the senior management of the Library, for which 
I am quite grateful, to do whatever possible to try to ensure that 
in fact there may be positions. While there are no guarantees, we 
are going to do everything possible to place any remaining staff. 

That is why that approval of our proposed administrative provi- 
sions would be helpful for us in the future. 

RETIREMENT INCENTIVES 

Senator Allard. This is for Dr. Billington. In January about 186 
employees took advantage of an early retirement and buyout incen- 
tive offered Library-wide, including the CRS staff we were talking 
about. Can you explain why the buyout was offered, what job func- 
tions were eliminated, and how much funding was freed as a result 
of the buyout, and how you are redirecting those funds? 

Dr. Billington. I did not understand the last two points you 
made. 

Senator Allard. Well, let’s see. Explain why the buyout was of- 
fered and then what job functions were eliminated, and then how 
much funding was freed up as a result of the buyout. Why do we 
not just take them one at a time. Why did you offer the buyout? 
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Dr. Billington. Well, I think we will provide, with your agree- 
ment, the statistics for the record. I can answer the question in 
general and then we will give you the detailed statistics. 

WORKFORCE TRANSFORMATION 

First of all, we have a very large number of people who are eligi- 
ble to retire. It is an aging workforce. This is the beginning of a 
general workforce transformation process and we wanted to give a 
significant buyout opportunity, which quite a number of people 
took. 

On the day our employees were leaving, I met with many of 
them, and they said they appreciated the buyout. 

It is part of the workforce transformation we are undergoing into 
the digital era. The buyout was a way of offering an opportunity 
to leave, which a great many people took. 

I might point out that in the current budget submission the 
$781,000 is to assist the workforce transformation. We want to de- 
velop some newly defined digital competencies. We want to build 
leadership skills for people from the GS-5 to GS-9 category. We 
want to do everything we can to retrain as many staff members as 
possible and expand the range of opportunities. 

This is a direction in which we are trying to move as rapidly as 
we can. We have to also recruit new people from the outside, but 
we really genuinely want to give as much opportunity for other jobs 
in the Library. The Library as a whole is facing a need to trans- 
form itself and there cannot be any guarantees, but I want to as- 
sure you that the Library as a whole will make every effort to 
make available alternate opportunities for people whose present 
functions are becoming obsolete. We have brought on as the head 
of training somebody who has had experience with one of the more 
successful programs in the Federal Government and we have been 
beefing up that staff. 

We are very concerned about this problem in human terms, but 
at the same time we simply have to move ahead with this kind of 
transformation if the Library is going to continue to serve the Con- 
gress and the Nation properly. 

We will provide you statistics and details for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

During fiscal year 2006, the Library requested approval from Congress to offer 
separation incentives and from the Office of Personnel Management (0PM) to offer 
early retirements. Consistent with the legislation governing these incentives and 
early retirements, the Library indicated that it needed to reshape and renew its 
workforce to match the highly-specialized skill sets that are replacing outmoded 
ways of filling its mission. Both Congress and 0PM approved these requests. It 
should be noted that the Chief Human Capital Officers Act of 2002 (title 13 of the 
Homeland Security Act of 2002, Public Law 107-296), contained an explicit sense 
of Congress that the legislation’s intent was to reshape and not downsize the Fed- 
eral workforce. Since, 2002, executive branch agencies have used these authorities 
to meet the changing needs of the 21st century. In fiscal year 2005, Congress grant- 
ed the legislative branch authority comparable to that of the executive branch. Thus 
the Library’s implementation plan is consistent with the purpose of the Act; to re- 
shape — not downsize its workforce. 

The Library’s fiscal year 2006 separation incentive programs addressed specific, 
critical workforce requirements in the Congressional Research Service (CRS), Li- 
brary Services (LS), and Integrated Support Services (ISS). In the case of CRS, ad- 
vances in technology, its deployment in the Service, and the technical skill level of 
incoming analytical staff rendered obsolete the services provided by its production 
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support staff, technical support assistants, and audio-visual staff. In addition, CRS 
required information professionals who could meet the redefined work, com- 
petencies, and skills sets of the Knowledge Services Group, created to better use the 
skills of librarians and other information professionals to serve the needs of Con- 
gress. Library Services needed to re-engineer its functions, redesign jobs, retrain 
current staff, and recruit new staff to meet the Library’s digital requirements. For 
example, in the acquisitions and cataloging areas, staff will be required to manage 
digital assets that have distinctive retrieval and preservation requirements — more 
complicated than the traditional handling of printed books and journals. With more 
than 3 billion “hits” on the Web site annually, questions once asked in person are 
now coming from individuals we will never see in person. As a result, reference as- 
sistance and more collection curation must be performed online, changing the profile 
of and skills needed from a reference staff. Technological changes have also required 
new skill sets on the part of ISS staff. For example, printing is now created with 
sophisticated computerized tools and electronically transmitted with customer-driv- 
en requirements that generate high-impact graphics and images unimagined only 
a few years ago. Similarly, facility operations staff must have technical expertise to 
monitor buildings adequately and effectively with the sophisticated and integrated 
systems required by today’s high technology workforce. 

Approximately $16 million supported the salaries and benefits of the 186 employ- 
ees participating in the early out and buyout programs. Redirection of this funding 
will enable the Library to hire new staff more quickly rather than waiting for cur- 
rent staff to retire at some unknown point in the future, increase contract support 
capacity — in areas where flexibility in staff support is needed as business plans 
evolve and are implemented, and invest in new equipment needed to support our 
innovative programs. This funding, combined with the $781,000 requested for work- 
force transformation, will ensure that the Library has the tools — that include not 
only separation incentives and early retirements, but also staff training, mentoring, 
career planning and counseling and digital competency skills development, needed 
to implement an integrated workforce renewal plan. The success of this plan is high- 
ly dependent on the resources available to carry out each part of the plan. If funding 
and FTEs are stripped away, the Library will be in a worse position than had we 
waited for employees to retire — a time line that was already impeding the Library’s 
digital transition and transformation. 

IMPACT OF RETIREMENTS 

Senator Allard. The detail of these questions that we are asking 
is to provide us a thorough and complete answer. So the rest of the 
question on what job functions were eliminated and how much 
funding was freed up as a result of the buyout and how you are 
redirecting those funds, we would like to have a detailed answer 
on that. If you do not have that information in front of you now, 
we will give you a chance to give us a written response. 

Dr. Billington. Yes, sir. 

Did you want to add anything? 

General Scott. No, I think that is the most appropriate way to 
handle it. 

Senator Allard. Is that fine. General Scott? 

General Scott. Yes, sir. 

COPYRIGHT REENGINEERING PROGRAM 

Senator Allard. Let me move on to the copyright reengineering. 
Now, that office has been engaged in a 6-year effort to overhaul its 
work processes, a project which involves major space renovation. 
The subcommittee provided over $9 million in the fiscal year 2006 
budget for temporary office space and renovation of the existing 
space in the Madison Building. The effort now is 6 months behind, 
I am told. 

Why has it been delayed and what is the impact on cost and is 
the project now on track for completion in 2007? 
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Dr. Billington. It is on track now. The delay was caused be- 
cause of the difficulty the General Services Administration (GSA) 
had in finding a place that could house the Copyright Office for 
only 1 year instead of the conventional longer term lease, while the 
final stages of the reengineering were taking place. There were 
three different changes of locations resulting in changes to design 
specifications and so forth. There was a delay, but it is on track 
now and we are expecting that in July of this year, they will move 
out to another location in Crystal City and in July of the following 
year, they will be back in their full reengineered mode. 

Meanwhile, the pilots and electronic registration are on track, if 
you want details, we have Julia Huff — the Register is unfortu- 
nately not available to be here today, but Julia Huff from the Copy- 
right Office can answer this. 

REENGINEERING PROJECT DELAYS 

Senator Allard. In your efforts in working with the Architect of 
the Capitol and GSA, what could prevent the type of problems you 
have encountered in future projects of this kind? 

Dr. Billington. Well, General Scott, do you want to address 
that? 

General Scott. I have got some general ideas, but I think it 
would be best if we could hear from Julia, who has really been inti- 
mately involved in trying to re-schedule and keep things on track 
that mostly were way beyond the Library’s control. Is Julia here? 

Ms. Huff. Yes. 

Senator Allard. Julia, do you want to give the lessons learned? 

Ms. Huff. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I will. One thing that might have 
helped — we started working with GSA in early 2004, and we prob- 
ably would have benefited from having our own project manager 
onboard at that time, and we did not add that project manager 
until 2005. He, along with the facilities team, has really kept on 
top of GSA and tried to move them along. 

The lesson we have learned from GSA is that they have a very 
structured, layered organization and it just takes more time than 
we anticipated to get paperwork approvals, negotiations, and the 
like moved through all required steps. 

Senator Allard. In short, they are bureaucratic? 

Ms. Huff. Yes, you might say that. 

Senator Allard. Okay. 

Ms. Huff. They did not really respond immediately to our re- 
quest for leased space. When they did, the space was too small, and 
then they switched buildings on us twice in Crystal City. All of this 
caused delays in the design. We had to do redesigns of the architec- 
tural work, for electrical work, for voice and data. We incurred 
more costs and delays because of these changes. 

So yes, we are behind and it is because of the facilities piece. We 
might have started in 2003, but 2 years seemed like plenty of lead 
time when we first began. 

NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL CONSERVATION CENTER — CULPEPER STATUS 

Senator Allard. Very good. 

On the National Audio-Visual Conservation Center. The Library 
will be taking possession of this new National Audio-Visual Con- 
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servation Center in early 2007. I really appreciate the opportunity 
to go out and tour that center, and I think we are all very appre- 
ciative of the Packard Foundation and all they have done as far as 
providing citizens of this country a very good facility. 

I would just like to have an update on what the status is of this 
privately funded construction project, and then once it is oper- 
ational do we have any idea what the annual operations and main- 
tenance costs might be for that? I want to make sure we are mak- 
ing allowances for that in future budgets. 

Dr. Billington. We can try to give you a precise estimate. 

[The information follows:] 

The Library’s five-year request to Congress to acquire the new equipment and 
staff resources necessary to operate the NAVCC concludes in fiscal year 2008. Full 
initial operations will begin in fiscal year 2009, and ongoing annual costs beginning 
that year will be approximately $23.4 million for the Library. This estimate does 
not include the AOC’s operating and maintenance costs for this facility. This esti- 
mate includes $11.4 million for salaries and benefits of the 139 Motion Picture, 
Broadcasting and Recorded Sound (MBRS) employees, 127 of which will be located 
at the Culpeper facility, $7 million for preservation digitization, $3.5 million for 
storage, and $1.5 million for infrastructure support. The operating capacities re- 
flected in these costs were established based on our urgent need to preserve at-risk 
national heritage collections dating back nearly 120 years, as well as the need to 
begin ingesting significant new born-digital works. Fortunately, the proven tech- 
nologies to achieve this have recently become available, and the Packard Human- 
ities Institute’s gift of the state-of-the-art NAVCC facility will allow the Library to 
take advantage of these technologies for the first time. 

Dr. Billington. We were actually applying for less money for 
this because there was significant reduction in FTEs from last 
year, because a lot of that was for the transition period, where we 
had to install things in sequence and that required a little bit of 
a buildup in the last couple of years. 

We can give you an estimate of how it looks. The current situa- 
tion is that in November they turned over the ownership of the 
central plant to the Architect of the Capitol. This is a complex oper- 
ation because the work is basically being done by the Packard Hu- 
manities Institute, but we are putting in the infrastructure. In De- 
cember they turned over the ownership of the collections building 
to the AOC for occupancy by the Library and we have already 
begun moving staff and collections — we have six collection mainte- 
nance employees now out there working, and the first collection 
items just this past month were moved from Capitol Hill. The re- 
maining collections will be staged for relocation from many dif- 
ferent storage locations to be centralized into one location through- 
out this calendar year. 

Construction continues on the conservation building and the ni- 
trate vaults. The conservation building is where most of the staff 
will be moved. We will be saving $500,000 of annual lease costs, 
starting in 2008 as a result of the collections being moved to 
Culpeper. 

NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL CONSERVATION CENTER — PACKARD 
CONTRIBUTION 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot say exactly what the cost contribution 
from the Packard Humanities Institute will be, but it looks like it 
will be the largest single private capital contribution to a Govern- 
ment building in history. We have to confirm that. It would not be 
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if you multiplied by inflationary factors. But it is a very, very major 
contribution. 

We think that the base will probably not be very different from 
what it is once we get over this bump. I will try to give you as pre- 
cise estimates as we can of what is anticipated. It is going to be 
really quite an amazing facility. One thing that is particularly in- 
teresting and important about this for the long-range cost is that 
the capacity is so great out there that we should be able to accom- 
modate for many, many years to come, even decades to come, the 
anticipated storage need. It is also the first facility that will have 
digital storage capability, so this is very, very important. It will re- 
flect the standards that Congress asked the Library to establish 
some years back for audio-visual conservation. It will be the largest 
and the most up to date facility of its kind anywhere. 

By this time next year it ought to be functioning, when it is fi- 
nally conveyed from the Packard Humanities Institute through the 
Architect of the Capitol to the Library for its usage. 

PERFORMANCE MEASUREMENT 

Senator Allard. I want to press you a little bit on the Govern- 
ment Performance and Results Act. I would like to have you 
present this subcommittee with a few examples of how the Library 
measures its program performance and makes budget decisions 
based on program effectiveness. 

I want something specific. So if you can answer that question for 
us if you are prepared to. I suspect you may not be, and you could 
present us a written presentation about some specific programs 
where you are applying it and making administrative decisions 
based on what you are seeing on the performance objectives. 

[The information follows:] 

Since 1997, the Library has used the GPRA model as a guide in developing and 
implementing its strategic plans and annual operating plans and performance re- 
ports. Library programs have made significant progress in developing goals and ob- 
jectives that focus on measurable outcomes rather than outputs. Consistent with 
GPRA requirements, the Library is once again reviewing and revising its strategic 
plan which will include major changes to its goals, performance measures and tar- 
gets, and assessment systems. 

As part of the Library’s annual budget process, each office reviews their base re- 
sources to determine if additional investments are needed to support the Library’s 
goals and objectives. Over the past few years, this review has become increasingly 
important, as the transition to the digital age has required ongoing reengineering 
of our work processes. Based on congressional direction and cognizant of Federal 
budget realities, the Library took a hard look within and across organizations in de- 
termining its resource requirements for fiscal year 2007. As a result, our fiscal year 
2007 budget request reflects only a 4 percent increase over fiscal year 2006, and a 
net decrease in FTEs — reflecting mostly mandatory pay and price level increases. 
Despite these limits on our budget request, the Library will continue to maintain 
relevance in the digital age with enhanced strategic planning and workforce trans- 
formation. 

Some examples of how Library program offices applied GPRA principles in admin- 
istrative and budget decisions include the following: 

Copyright Office 

As a standard practice, the Copyright Office monitors productivity and staffing 
levels and adjusts hiring and overtime decisions based on trends in receipts, produc- 
tivity, processing time and amounts of work in process. Based on these reviews, the 
Copyright Office has taken actions such as cross-training staff to perform work in 
areas needing assistance, focused overtime in areas where processing time was 
longer, prioritized hiring for areas that were lagging in production. These decisions 
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were factors in a more than 50 percent reduction in average processing time for reg- 
istrations since 2001. 

The Copyright Reengineering Project is a multi-year effort to improve Copyright’s 
business processes based on an analysis of its current services to the public. With 
the reengineering study recommendations, the Copyright Office developed a multi- 
year planning and budgeting strategy to reconfigure its current facilities, build a 
new IT system, and reorganize its staff within the new business processes. After the 
implementation of the reengineered processes and based on processing times, pro- 
ductivity rates and customer satisfaction findings, the Copyright Office will deter- 
mine whether to reduce staffing in areas identified as overstaffed, reallocate and re- 
assign staff based on workload across all areas and/or modify functions. One or all 
of these actions may result in changes in future budget requests. 

The Copyright Office planned for a significant reduction in renewal fee receipts 
in fiscal year 2006 and beyond. The number of renewals has decreased over the past 
several years based on statutory changes that made renewal registration voluntary. 
As a result, the Copyright Office has requested a permanent decrease in its offset- 
ting collections authority and a reduction of five FTEs in fiscal year 2007. The Copy- 
right Office also determines its fees using activity-based costing methodologies to re- 
view costs of providing services while giving due consideration to the purposes of 
the copyright system and the statutory requirement that the fees be fair and equi- 
table. As a result of this review, the Copyright Office submitted a new fee proposal 
to Congress on March 1, 2006. 

Congressional Research Service 

In early January-May 2005, CRS undertook three comprehensive studies of sup- 
port areas: Production and Administrative Support, Technical Support Assistants, 
and Audio-Visual Support. The objectives of the studies were to identify the services 
and tasks currently performed by these support groups, determine the extent to 
which the services and tasks met the broader CRS staff support needs, identify any 
unmet support needs, and determine the most efficient and effective ways to satisfy 
all support needs in the aforementioned areas vis-a-vis the Service’s investments in 
technology. For the past few years, these support functions were carried out by ap- 
proximately 59 staff, at an fiscal year 2006 estimated cost of $4.4 million. 

To accomplish these objectives, CRS reviewed the position descriptions for staff 
working in the support areas and, to ensure consistency, developed structured ques- 
tions to collect needed data from a range of staff and using several methodologies. 
CRS conducted numerous interviews with mid- and senior-level managers, support 
staff in all three areas, and other staff who utilized the support services. Based on 
the data collected via document reviews, meetings, consultations, and interviews, 
CRS compiled comprehensive lists of the support services and tasks performed in 
each support area. Afterwards, study participants (i.e. managers, support staff, and 
users of the support services) were given copies of the lists and asked to verify the 
extent and frequency which the support staff performed the identified services/tasks. 

The analysis supporting these studies led the Service’s leadership to recognize 
that the services and tasks provided by the 59 positions had been overtaken by ad- 
vances in technology (desktop tools and operating environment) and were no longer 
needed. The analysis demonstrated that new and different services and tasks were 
needed; therefore leading to a workforce re-engineering of the administrative staff. 
CRS has announced its intention to abolish the 59 outdated positions, effective Sep- 
tember 30, 2006. The Service has also developed a cadre of fewer and new positions 
that will provide administrative support. 

The Service’s current budget can afford approximately 705 FTEs; however with 
the 2006 one percent rescission and the prospect of a similar action in 2007, CRS 
may need to adjust its FTE estimated ceiling down again. Retaining the 59 staff 
indefinitely would have adversely impacted the Service’s ability to sustain an ana- 
lytic capacity of between 335 and 350 staff while at the same time adjusting its total 
workforce to the 705 ceiling. The long-term results of the CRS workforce re-engi- 
neering will be to free up FTEs and funding which can be redirected to maintain 
the needed level of analytic capacity for the Congress. 

For several years, CRS has maintained a business activity that provides courier 
delivery and pick-up services directly to and from all Congressional member offices. 
Congressional committee offices, the Capitol and CRS Research Centers as well as 
intra-Service mail pick-up and delivery. The operation has been staffed with a com- 
bination of contractor personnel and CRS staff — and at the time of the review 
(early- to mid-2005), the operation was staffed with 11.5 contractor personnel (in- 
cluding an on-site supervisor) at an annual cost of $432,000 and three CRS mail 
clerks at an annual cost of $131,500, for a total cost for this business activity of 
$563,500. The contract was at the end of its five-year life; and, as a result, CRS 
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took advantage of an opportunity to analyze fully the current workload statistics 
data as a means of updating the contract to better reflect the new ways in which 
CRS communicates with and provides information to the Congress — increasingly via 
electronic means. 

CRS staff gathered, assimilated and analyzed historical financial cost information 
on each element of the work performed under this contract. They conducted exten- 
sive interviews with an on-site supervisor, particularly regarding tasks performed, 
methods employed, and operating procedures; staff toured the facilities, witnessed 
operations, conducted survey-level time and motion studies, spoke with the couriers, 
and discussed problems encountered and solutions developed; staff interviewed the 
CRS Contracting Officer’s Technical Representative (COTR) regarding services per- 
formed under the contract, the history of the contractual services, and the perform- 
ance of the contractor as well as performance standards prior to outsourcing; staff 
gathered, assimilated, and analyzed month-by-month statistical data, from 1999 
through 2005 including: delivery of packages and books to Congressional offices 
(CRS provides this service the entire Library of Confess), pick-up of packages and 
books from Congressional offices, sorting and bundling of non-rush Congressional 
mail and delivery to House and Senate Post Offices, preparation of mail for Con- 
gressional district offices, and sorting of CRS mail. 

The study concluded that the activity continues to provide a vital service which 
supports the core mission of CRS — basic to meeting the needs and fulfilling the re- 
quests of Congress and Congressional staff for information. Customer surveys, from 
both Congressional and CRS staff, reflected a high satisfaction level with both the 
service and the performance of the contractor. However, the workload statistics data 
confirmed that the number of items exchanged via the courier service had been, and 
continues to decline each year. The analysis revealed that the services could likely 
be performed by one, and possibly two, less personnel. 

The study results provided CRS staff with substantive data that produced a re- 
negotiated contract with ten contractor personnel and one CRS staff — a total annual 
cost reduction of $84,000 which has been redirected back into the Service’s overall 
budget. 

CRS has for many years maintained a contractor-operated technology help desk. 
The contract covered four highly skilled personnel to provide immediate desktop 
services to CRS staff. While there was no debate about the on-going need for desk- 
top services given CRS’s reliance on technology tools, this contract was at the end 
of its five-year life and warranted a thorough review in order to redefine the scope 
of work and level of expertise needed to match the technology environment of 2006 
and beyond. This study was conducted at about the same time as the functional re- 
view of approximately 18 Technical Support Assistants. 

The review began with an examination of the contract documentation, contractor 
workload statistics, monthly billings over the life of the contract, interviews with 
CRS program personnel, principally the COTR, to gather data on such questions as 
the services provided under the contract, the need for the activity, the definition of 
successful service delivery, methods and factors used to evaluate the contractor’s 
performance. The financial data and contractor workload statistics were analyzed. 
The review included an assessment of contractor levels, current workload and the 
real cost of the activity, including the CRS management overhead, contractor man- 
agement fees, and the cost of CRS staff with greater technical expertise at the GS- 
14 level who handle escalated service calls which are outside the scope of the help 
desk contract. Based on the review of documentation, interview data, and financial 
information, alternative methods of performing the activity were developed and a 
cost and benefits alternatives analysis was prepared. 

On the surface, the viable alternatives costed out within $50,000 per year of each 
other; however, best business practices support that contracts typically provide the 
better short-term solution when the environment is changing. The Service’s recent 
need for expanded help desk hours of coverage to better match the work hours of 
CRS analysts and information professionals (from 7:30 a.m. to 7:30 p.m.) is one ex- 
ample of needed flexibility. Another example is the need for expanded expertise to 
help integrate new software and operating systems into the Service’s products, e.g., 
with sophisticated graphics and tables. The entire technology environment in CRS 
is undergoing a major transformation as the Service moves to a new authoring and 
publishing system. A contract will ensure that CRS has the flexibility to respond 
quickly to the specific work skills needed by the Service and to keep pace with con- 
tinuing changes/advances in the field. This kind of flexibility could not be achieved 
with federal employees employed under specific job classifications, grade levels, or 
in a union environment, such as CRS, where “changes in work conditions” are gen- 
erally bargainable. Even changes in work hours cannot be effected easily with CRS 
employees in the bargaining unit. 
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The new help desk contract will be awarded within the next few months. 

Library Services 

After analyzing its in-house costs for processing the same materials and seeking 
to reduce its costs, the Library contracted with its Italian book vendor to supply 
shelf-ready books. These books arrived at the Library fully cataloged, labeled and 
ready to be added to the collections for immediate use. As a result, three acquisi- 
tions staff were freed up to be reassigned to other critical processing tasks. The Li- 
brary expects to use this model to expand to other book vendors for future contracts 
to continue to reduce its processing costs. 

Taking advantage of the functionality of the Web, the Library implemented a Web 
based exchange program to enhance its acquisition of materials through exchange. 
Stemming from a business process improvement project, the program improves the 
Library exchanges with its partners; reduces Library staff time needed to manage 
and execute the program; reduces space needed to store the duplicate material to 
be offered on exchange; and reduces the number of times items are physically han- 
dled. The Library’s new Web program — which now has over 740 participants — facili- 
tates its ability to receive reciprocal items from the exchange partners to help build 
its collections at much reduced costs. In fiscal year 2005, the Library’s acquisitions 
divisions received 148,696 pieces from its exchange partners. 

The Cataloging in Publication (CIP) Program was established in 1971 to provide 
advance cataloging copy for publications most likely to be acquired by the Nation’s 
libraries. Since the Program’s inception. Library staff have produced catalog records 
for 1.3 million titles, saving public and research libraries the cost of creating these 
records. As an efficiency measure, the Program — which has over 5,000 publishers 
that submit their prepublication data — has made the transition to electronic proc- 
essing using the Web. The Electronic CIP Program (ECIP) — which now has over 
3,600 publishers participating — has saved staff time (equal to three full time staff), 
has dramatically reduced throughput time for processing titles, and has overall re- 
duced the per title cost of processing CIP titles. The Library saves annually $10,000 
in postage as a result of not having to mail cataloging data in print form to the 
publishers. ECIP has enabled the Library to achieve additional savings by having 
other research libraries take on the cataloging of preprint publications — Cornell 
University and Northwestern University currently contribute annually approxi- 
mately 200 cataloged titles. 

The Library’s bibliographic access divisions have analyzed the costs of producing 
a catalog record. The costs are driven by both the complexity of the cataloging rules 
and procedures and by the level of staff who create the records. To address the lat- 
ter, the Library instituted a pilot in one of its divisions to have technicians use cata- 
log records produced by other libraries as the basis for the Library of Congress 
record. Using lower level staff has yielded measurable gains. The division’s produc- 
tion of copy cataloging increased by thirty percent between fiscal year 2004 and fis- 
cal year 2005 (from 9,725 titles to 12,670). Concomitant to the division’s increase 
in copy cataloging output was a one-third decrease in the number of hours devoted 
to more expensive full, original cataloging between the two fiscal years (from 67,582 
hours to 57,231). This model will serve in planning fuller scale use of technicians 
for processing functions commensurate with their level of expertise. 

The Library has worked with the library community to reduce the complexity and 
cost of producing catalog records. In collaboration with the library community, an 
analysis was done of the record content with a goal of removing elements that were 
not necessary to provide satisfactory service to users seeking information. The re- 
sulting record, “a core level catalog record,” reduces the cost for cataloging per item 
by as much as 43 percent. The Library has now adopted the core level record as 
its default catalog record. These records meet the needs of end user while meeting 
the needs of other libraries to provide access to their collections. 

In fiscal year 2005 Library Services contracted with an information services re- 
search firm to assist with a strategic assessment of the needs and expectations of 
the National Library’s constituents. A nationwide survey is currently underway to 
gather data that will be used in the process of assessing the effectiveness of Na- 
tional Library programs. The results from this and other data-collection efforts will 
inform future Library Services administrative decisions. 

RESULTS-BASED DECISIONMAKING 

General Scott. Yes, sir. We could answer the question now, but 

in the interest of time, I would 

Senator Allard. We have time. 
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General Scott. The way the Library implements its planning 
process is the Librarian each year issues guidance to each one of 
the program offices within the Library, and he gives his objectives 
and goals around which the other programs have to respond and 
then come up with theirs. The offices will come up with an annual 
plan, and that annual plan is based upon the measurable task, 
where possible. Now, all the tasks cannot be measured, but where 
they can be measured, offices list those tasks that will be accom- 
plished. 

Then when the budget has been put together, those tasks and 
those goals become part of our operating plan that we submit to 
the Congress. 

In addition to coming up with the annual plan, we also have for 
the senior managers, a performance evaluation system that reflects 
what goals and objectives they have worked on and achieved dur- 
ing the past calendar year. Those objectives and goals are very spe- 
cific and do tie back to the budget. 

Senator Allard. Can you give us some examples of where there 
was not adequate performance for one reason or another? 

General Scott. There was inadequate? 

Senator Allard. Where there was not adequate performance and 
because of inadequate performance maybe you reduced that func- 
tion, perhaps shifted dollars to another area of the Library where 
there was better performance. Can you think of some examples like 
that in your budget? 

General Scott. I cannot off the top of my head give you an ex- 
ample of that. 

Senator Allard. That is what we are looking for. It is those 
kinds of administrative decisions that you may have been making 
in the Library of Congress, where they actually had an impact on 
how you managed the program. Maybe you took some money from 
it because you perceived the performance could have been better 
and should have been better and you had to reevaluate it. Perhaps 
you had another area over here where you saw a need, where they 
were meeting the goals and objectives, and maybe shifted a little. 

We are looking for some specific examples of applications. You 
are saying the right things, but we are just looking for areas you 
can point to where you actually used that to make administrative 
decisions. 

General Scott. Yes, sir, we understand and we will get you some 
examples. 

Senator Allard. If you feel like you need some help in outlining 
that the Government Accountability Office (GAO) does a good job 
on objectives and making some decisions on that. Maybe to consult 
with them might be helpful in tailoring what we are looking for as 
far as program guidance. Okay? 

General Scott. Yes, sir, we will do that. 

DIGITAL TALKING BOOKS PROGRAM 

Senator Allard. On to the Books for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped. You have been working on it for several years to de- 
velop what we call a digital talking book to replace the current cas- 
sette-type system, to make books available to the blind. Over the 
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next several years, approximately $75 million will be requested to 
produce the new machines. 

In fiscal year 2006 you plan to spend $12 million to purchase the 
old machines which will soon become obsolete. Why do we need to 
purchase any additional cassette machines in 2006 when I am told 
there are over 700,000 cassette machines currently in circulation, 
inventory, or repair? Then maybe during this you might talk a lit- 
tle bit about the status of the new plan. 

Dr. Billington. I think we will ask Mr. Kurt Cylke, who is the 
Director of that program, up. But I just want to say that we have 
to maintain the service and we have to maintain the inventory dur- 
ing the transition. We are on the schedule that has been long es- 
tablished by Mr. Cylke and by the service, but we cannot have a 
drop in the current analog service until the digital program is oper- 
ational. We are asking for a $19 million startup. That was what 
was always intended. That is not a change in the plan. 

We cannot have a drop-off in the service in the meantime. Mr. 
Cylke can elaborate. 

CASSETTE MACHINE REPLACEMENT 

Senator Allard. Do we have cassette recorders over here that 
could be repaired, that we could put in without having to buy new 
ones during this transition period? 

Mr. Cylke. We have, Mr. Chairman. We have approximately 
740,000 cassette machines in the field. Many of them — most of 
them, of course, are in use by individuals. There are a certain num- 
ber of inventory and then there are a certain number being re- 
paired. 

Let me get to your original question of why we are buying ma- 
chines in 2006. Working very closely with the Inspector General, 
we had a study performed that projected out the needs for the cas- 
sette machine until we can get into the digital program. We have 
23 million copies of books in libraries and warehouses around the 
United States. We have the 700,000 machines using them and we 
are going into the digital age. 

As you heard from Dr. Billington, we are proposing to request 
$19.1 million a year for the next 4 years into the budget to permit 
us to buy those digital machines, and then withdraw the additional 
funds from the budget and go on. However we need cassette ma- 
chines to keep the people who are in the program now able to use 
the millions of books and magazines that are available. 

Senator Allard. Would you agree with these figures: We have 
about 133,517 available for loan from the Library? 

Mr. Cylke. That is correct. 

Senator Allard. So that we have a total of 720,000 

Mr. Cylke. Something close to that. That is correct. Yes. 

Senator Allard. Okay. And then an additional 42,000 machines 
you are planning on buying in 2006? 

Mr. Cylke. That is correct. As a matter of fact, I believe the con- 
tract will be signed today or tomorrow. Again, what we did was 
make an in-depth study of the number of machines that we would 
require to keep the cassette program going until we can get into 
the digital program. This is our final buy of machines. 
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This report was done by an outside contractor, reviewed by Mr. 
Schornagel, the Inspector General, and his staff. Suggestions were 
made and the number of machines, the 40,000 plus, was based on 
a review with the Inspector General. 

Senator Allard. Then you are just going to flat drop off a cliff 
so to speak? 


ANALOG-DIGITAL TRANSITION 

Mr. Cylke. There will be no future purchase. That is it. We have 
been in the cassette program from the early 1970s, but this is our 
last purchase of cassette machines. 

Senator Allard. And you are going to phase these out? 

Mr. Cylke. They are going to be phased out, but the new ma- 
chines that come in — again, we have millions of copies of books on 
the shelves for use in the cassette format. All these books for the 
last 2 years and into the future will be in digital masters. The dig- 
ital machine will be available to us in the beginning of 2008 and 
it just depends on how much money or how the funds are made 
available by the Congress as to how many we can build. 

But we would expect to buy over a 4-year period the great bulk 
of those machines. 

Senator Allard. Are these machines that you have now in a for- 
mat that can easily be transferred over to the digital format? 

Mr. Cylke. The machines are not — the machines are analog cas- 
sette machines. They are four-track, half-speed cassette machines. 
But the analog books that are available on the shelves we are con- 
verting at a rate of a couple of thousand a year of the more impor- 
tant titles. Now, obviously in a public library environment many of 
the books would not be replaced. But we are converting things like 
the classics where we have them and going through what we call 
an A to D process, analog to digital. 

We should have 20,000 digital books by 2008. That would be re- 
conversion as well as new books that have been mastered that way. 

Senator Allard. The public will use the analog and the new ones 
that you are going to put on the digital? 

Mr. Cylke. Digital only. 

Senator Allard. Digital only? 

Mr. Cylke. Well, analog and digital for 1 or 2 years. 

Senator Allard. But then as those others get used up, then you 
will put them on digital; is that your plan? 

Mr. Cylke. If I understand what you are saying, would the 23 
million copies be converted. We will convert only the ones that will 
be of continuing use. In other words, every year we do a certain 
number of fiction items, best sellers. 

Senator Allard. I see. 

Mr. Cylke. They certainly would not — old best sellers would cer- 
tainly not be converted. I do not want to offend anyone, but 

Senator Allard. You do not want to offend anybody’s favorite 
book here. 

Mr. Cylke. Right. 

Senator Allard. Now, I want to refer to the IG here. Do you 
have some comments on this program? Do you think that we are 
going in the right direction? Can you comment on that? 
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DIGITAL TALKING BOOKS AUDIT 

Mr. ScHORNAGEL. Yes, I do. My office issued an audit report on 
this program back in 2002 that deals a lot with the issues that you 
are raising and recommended that a formal analysis be done to 
bridge the transition from the analog to the digital technology and 
reduce the number of purchases of new machines, and that has 
been done; and also to increase the repairs of the used machines. 

My office has been very actively involved in the last few years 
in supporting cost analysis and negotiation strategies with this con- 
tractor, and has resulted in several million dollars in savings. I 
think that the old analog machine purchases are necessary. The 
fact that we are going to cut it off, we really could not justify pay- 
ing higher unit costs to buy smaller quantities in 2007 and beyond. 

It is going to be 2014 to 2017 before these old analog machines 
are completely phased out. People have a tendency to want to hang 
onto them and not want to change technologies. So I think that the 
strategy and the fact that Mr. Cylke is getting the full life out of 
all the old machines that the taxpayers are supporting the pur- 
chase of is really a reasonable approach. 

CAPITOL VISITOR CENTER 

Senator Allard. Let us move on to the Capitol Visitor Center 
(CVC) tunnel. There was a report in Roll Call just this last Tues- 
day on page 3 that part of the tunnel project might be paid for out 
of private funds. Is this an accurate report and would you like to 
comment on that article. Dr. Billington? 

Dr. Billington. Yes. That is not an accurate report. The quote 
of the CVC spokesman was erroneous. The spokesman himself told 
my chief of staff yesterday that he had been misquoted and had al- 
ready issued a correction. The Library of Congress was not con- 
tacted by the reporter about the article before it was written, so the 
issue might have been cleared up before publication. 

Let me make it very clear. We understand and have always un- 
derstood that the cap of $10 million is firm and we have never re- 
quested any changes to the construction of the tunnel. We have al- 
ways understood this appropriated amount to be a very firm limita- 
tion. The Architect of the Capitol has given us full assurances that 
the $10 million appropriated will fully cover the costs of the con- 
struction and Jefferson Building changes as presently proposed. 

I could go into more detail if you want. 

Senator Allard. I just want you to clear the record and make 
sure you are comfortable that we have the facts on record. 

Dr. Billington. Yes. The original appropriation allocation was 
$10 million. We understand that the AOC has spent $5.1 million 
for tunnel construction, which includes a $200,000 contingency, and 
that just recently they have put out a contract for $4 million for 
changes, that was issued just last week. 

That leaves a balance of $900,000 for contingency, which is well 
under the $10 million cap. 

Senator Allard. Any problem with that cap? 

Dr. Billington. We do not see any problems with it, and we are 
not requesting any changes or additions. 
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Senator Allard. I would expect that with the opening of the 
Capitol Visitor Center you are going to get more visitors, more peo- 
ple wanting to visit the Library of Congress. You are not going to 
have to negotiate across the street and you will probably get more 
members as well as more visitors wanting to use that tunnel. 

Are you expecting a large increase in visitors and are you doing 
anything to try and accommodate that? 

CELEBRATION OE AMERICAN CREATIVITY 

Dr. Billington. Yes. We have been looking into this in some de- 
tail. The estimate has been given that as many as 3.5 million peo- 
ple will be coming into the new visitors center. We want to use the 
public spaces of the Jefferson Building as the focal point for addi- 
tional visitors to the Library. We have done some very careful anal- 
ysis and planning, with a lot of consultation, all, I might add, on 
nonappropriated funds. This is all being done with private fund- 
ing — what we will do to prepare for more visitors will depend on 
what we can raise from private funding. 

The idea will be to celebrate and illustrate and involve people in 
one of the most important contributions that the Congress of the 
United States has made to the American people. No other govern- 
ment in the world has as consistently and as fully preserved the 
private sector creativity of its people as has the United States, and 
in particular the legislative branch of Government. 

Once the Copyright Office was placed in the legislative branch of 
Government, we were able to retain in the Library’s collection as 
closely as possible the mint record of American creativity. By hous- 
ing innumerable collections, we have way over 5 million pieces of 
music, we have the world’s largest collection of movies, nearly 1 
million movies and moving image titles — these are amazing accom- 
plishments that the Congress has achieved. We want to celebrate 
this, which we think will supplement and round out the story of 
the Congress and of its governance, its oversight and legislative 
functions, which will be illustrated in the Jefferson Building’s ex- 
panded exhibits. 

We think this will be an important illustration, calling attention 
to a great achievement of Congress, which we have been fortunate 
enough to be the custodians and administrators of. This summer 
we are bringing in interns to find and illustrate more things in the 
copyright deposits that can be celebrated and realized. We will use 
our public spaces, without interfering with the traditional usages 
of the Library, to in a dignified way both introduce visitors to the 
importance of knowledge and to give them some experience of cre- 
ativity. This experience will be richly illustrated, not only by the 
artists and the performers, but also by the inventors and the other 
scientists and inventors that made America the creative country it 
is. The creative use of freedom, and the Congress’ crucial role in 
preserving this record of creativity will be the main thing we are 
going to be illustrating and celebrating. 

Senator Allard. I think you have a great facility there. As you 
know, my wife uses that Library personally — we go over there and 
walk the halls and do the searches through the computer and 
through your catalogue. I think a lot of Members send their staff 
over, but we will wander over there personally. I would agree that 
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it is a great facility. We should be very proud of it. We are privi- 
leged in this country to have that kind of a facility available for us. 

So we want to do everything we can to help make it better and 
continue to make it meet the needs of the American people. 

WORLD DIGITAL LIBRARY 

Let me move on. I want to talk a little bit about the World Dig- 
ital Library. In November the Library entered into a cooperative 
agreement with Google to develop a World Digital Library. Appar- 
ently Google is contributing $3 million to this effort. Could you up- 
date us on this project? 

Dr. Billington. I think this is very exciting. As you know, we 
had close to 4 billion electronic transactions last year. Our Amer- 
ican Memory website has brought more than 10 million items of 
American history and culture online. We are continuing to augment 
that with materials that highlight creativity and the culture. In 
fact, there will be a connection between the website and exhibit 
space within the Jefferson Building. The visitors experience will in- 
clude an invitation to use our educational website as well. 

What we are adding here, again with this important startup pri- 
vate money which is purely philanthropic — it is a nonexclusive ar- 
rangement — is putting the memory of other cultures online. 

It is important to dramatize to the world, both to help America 
understand the cultures of foreign countries, with whom we are 
more and more involved, our already large educational website and 
training, facilitating its educational use, to provide windows into 
world cultures. We are going to begin with pilot projects with other 
countries. We are going to launch the World Digital Library very 
carefully, as we did with the American Memory project that began 
our educational and inspirational online presence. 

partnerships with national libraries 

We are going to do it jointly. We already have agreements with 
six other national libraries to do joint projects. Our original project 
with the Russians, which was funded and initiated by congres- 
sional action, is approaching 1 million items. We are getting great 
cooperation from them. They are giving us access to nearly every- 
thing we want. 

So we have had a successful startup with special funds, and now 
agreements with a wide variety of countries — our most recent 
agreement is with the National Library of Egypt. I was just in 
Egypt and we are going to expand that collaboration. We have in 
our collections the history of Islamic science, which is something 
that has been well preserved, not just in Egypt but also in America 
and in the Library of Congress. 

We are going to be developing and celebrating the memories of 
other cultures, which we think will appeal to the other cultures, 
with bilingual commentary, and a high audio-visual component in 
the middle. This initial grant, and it is a purely philanthropic one, 
is one of the first that they have made in this way. It is going to 
be a very positive first step. 

We are considering particularly expanding into a major enter- 
prise the small beginnings we have made with Brazil and Egypt. 
We will be looking into a variety of prospects to take our joint 
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projects out to some of the other ancient cultures of the world and 
dramatize to them that America has been a guardian and a pre- 
server of much of the world’s cultural heritage. We will, in coopera- 
tion with the repositories in those countries, present it together, an 
American and Egyptian collaboration, and an American and Bra- 
zilian collaboration, and American collaboration with these other 
countries. 

We already have cooperative agreements with six countries, as I 
mentioned. We believe that America can play a leading role in 
helping develop better communication about the different cultures 
of the world that will increase our understanding of them and their 
appreciation of what we have done in this country to preserve their 
heritage as well as our own. 

Senator Allard. Very good. 

OPEN WORLD LEADERSHIP PROGRAM 

Now, one last subject I want to cover has to do with the Open 
World Leadership Program. With respect to the Open World Pro- 
gram, I understand that Ambassador James Collins is undertaking 
a thorough review of the program at your request. Can you tell me 
when this effort will be complete and what particular aspects of the 
program may be overhauled? Now I understand that this is not a 
part of the Library, but you are the chair of that program and so 
I wondered if you could give us just a brief report on what you ex- 
pect out of that thorough review. 

Dr. Billington. Yes, sir. We are doing, as we have already done 
and are refining within the Library, a comprehensive strategic plan 
for the Open World Program. Open World has been very successful. 
It is a unique undertaking in the legislative branch. It has brought 
more than 10,000 emerging young leaders: Russians, a growing 
program with the Ukraine, and startup experimental programs 
with Lithuania and Uzbekistan. There have been many suggestions 
from Members of Congress and others about this unique program, 
which is modeled in a lot of respects on the 1.5 percent of the Mar- 
shall Plan that was spent bringing young Germans over to the 
United States after the war. Open World is bringing over people 
from the former Soviet Union after the cold war. 

Now, we have tasked Ambassador Collins, who was Ambassador 
to Russia when the program was initiated in 1999, to conduct a 
strategic plan — and he is a member of the board of Open World, 
which of course has an independent existence within the legislative 
branch of Government, although certain administrative functions 
are performed still by the Library and I do chair the program. 

OPEN WORLD STRATEGIC PLAN 

This strategic plan will be completed in late June or early July. 
We will present it at the board meeting and if agreed to by the 
board, we will provide for the implementation of the strategic plan. 
We will be looking at such questions as possible changes in the na- 
ture of the exchanges, which have been very successful — the areas 
to be covered. We now cover rule of law both in Russia and 
Ukraine, which is so central to the prospects of democracy — demo- 
cratic development in those countries — and that has been an ex- 
traordinarily successful program. That is sure to survive. 
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But other programs, exactly what we should stress, whether this 
should he expanded to other countries and at what level are under 
review. We are discussing those issues of course in the strategic 
planning process — the staff has been working on it from the end of 
last year. The board meeting in December determined that we will 
reach conclusions and have the formal strategic plan from which 
future budgetary submissions will be derived. 

We will also be looking into, very closely into, possible economies, 
and we will be probably making changes. We will bring on fairly 
shortly a full-time executive director. We have had very good lead- 
ership up to this point. Geraldine Otremba, who does our congres- 
sional relations, was handling it at first. Aletta Waterhouse, who 
was also with it from the beginning, has been acting director since 
September. We will have a new executive director, a permanent ap- 
pointment that we will be able to announce very shortly. 

That executive director will have a chance to work with and im- 
plement the strategic plan. There are a number of GAO sugges- 
tions, most of which we have already addressed, but they will be 
folded in in a full accounting into a full strategic plan from which 
we will derive our next budgetary submission. 

Our current budget request represents basically a continuation of 
what we are doing, more or less, with only a marginal adjustment 
this time for unavoidable cost increases, mostly in air fares. 

Senator Allard. I look forward to seeing what that final report 
is. 

Dr. Billington. We would hope to report to, discuss our stra- 
tegic plan with the Appropriations Committees before the board 
takes final action on it as well. 

ADDITIONAL COMMITTEE QUESTIONS 

Senator Allard. Very good. Thank you. 

I do not have anything else. Any summary comments? 

[The following questions were not asked at the hearing, but were 
submitted to the Library for response subsequent to the hearing:] 

Questions Submitted by Senator Wayne Allard 

GENPAC 

Question. The Library requested a base adjustment for GENPAC of $2 million 
that is more or less evenly divided between serial and electronic purchases to “help 
keep pace with the greatly increased cost of serial and electronic materials (without 
which) risks eroding the foundation of the many services provided by the Library 
to the Congress and the nation.” The Library’s justification notes the rapidly grow- 
ing number of electronic journals (approximately 35,000), and that the cost of jour- 
nals has been rising at the rate of over 14 percent per year. How much of the Li- 
brary’s costs are for providing the same information in different formats? What per- 
centage of the journal collection is available in multiple media? What criteria are 
used to decide whether to offer journals in electronic and print formats? 

Answer. The Library generally does not purchase content in multiple formats. In 
a few instances, when materials exist in both print and electronic versions, the Li- 
brary will acquire both. 

Duplication of information may occur for several reasons: 

— The manner in which publishers package journals into sets or aggregated data- 
bases causes duplicative content to be included in the Library’s acquisitions for 
the collections. An electronic database may have several hundred journal titles 
included, two-thirds of which are unique to the Library’s collections and there- 
fore wanted. The remaining one-third may be duplicative of print journals, but 
because of the value of the unique two-thirds, the database is acquired (either 
purchased or licensed). 
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— Some publishers provide a free print copy of a journal when the electronic jour- 
nal is purchased. 

— Electronic publications package their content uniquely, often offering signifi- 
cantly increased functionality, indexing, and ability to manipulate it. Because 
of the value that is added, the Library is providing a service to Congress and 
other users by purchasing an electronic copy, even when a print version is al- 
ready in the Library’s collections. 

Because of the accelerating number of electronic journals being published and the 
Library’s vast collection of print journals, the percentage of the journal collection 
available in multiple formats cannot be determined. Because the long-term preser- 
vation of digital content still poses a challenge and because the Library has not com- 
pleted its development of a digital repository to archive electronic journals for future 
generations, the Library has determined that it must continue to acquire print cop- 
ies of journals that exist in both electronic and print form. The Library has taken 
steps, however, to mitigate its expenditures for electronic content. It is developing 
trusted partnerships with other organizations to ensure long term access to elec- 
tronic journal content, which will allow the Library to cease purchasing duplicate 
copies of those titles. It also is testing the deposit of electronic journals for copyright 
and seeking change in the legislation for the mandatory deposit of various kinds of 
electronic content. The Library further initiated an effort several years ago to re- 
duce its acquisition of multiple print copies when it was also acquiring an electronic 
version, thereby considerably reducing the duplication. 

When deciding on the format of journals, the Library follows these guidelines: 

— If a journal is issued in only one format (print or electronic), the Library ac- 
quires the title based on the importance of the content. 

— Electronic versions of print materials already in the collections are acquired to 
improve ease of access or to allow multiple users access to high-demand content. 

— Both print and electronic versions of journals are acquired if the second format 
is offered at no additional cost. 

— Print or microform journals are acquired when electronic versions exist, to en- 
sure long term preservation. 

Print or microform journals are acquired when electronic versions exist, pending 
completion of the Library’s development of its digital repository. 

COPYEIGHT RECORDS PRESERVATION 

Question. How will digitizing these records change your future maintenance and 
storage costs? 

Answer. The primary purpose of this project is to preserve the records — to provide 
an archival backup for the analog records, protecting against the possibility of loss 
of this irreplaceable, one-of-a-kind collection. During the first six years of the 
project, the records, including bound record books, microfilm reels, and catalog cards 
will be scanned and rudimentary index data will be captured. This will ensure the 
records can be archived and be accessed electronically at a basic level that will fa- 
cilitate further indexing. However, the title, author, and copyright owners are not 
searchable terms in the rudimentary index. For the public who rely on our records, 
this index would not be a substitute for the original records until detailed indexing 
is accomplished in future years. 

The Copyright Office needs to retain all these analog records until that time, 
when the individual electronic records will be integrated with the post-1977 copy- 
right records currently available for search and retrieval. The detailed indexing 
project is estimated to cost as much as $64 million. 

The Copyright Office will continue to house the card catalog on the fourth floor 
of the Madison Building to facilitate access for those who use these records. By the 
time the first phase of the project is completed, the Office plans to have its own stor- 
age facility at Fort Meade, maintained by the Architect of the Capitol. The record 
books, now in a leased storage facility offsite, would eventually be stored there. 
Total savings once Fort Meade storage is available would be $200,000 per year, in- 
creasing each year based on increased volume and rates charged for commercial 
storage. 

Therefore, digitizing these records for preservation during the next six years will 
not have an impact on maintenance and storage costs. If the detailed indexing is 
completed in the years following this first phase, a decision could be made to destroy 
the analog record. However, this discussion is years away. 

WORKFORCE TRANSFORMATION 

Question. The request of $781,000 for the renewal and development of the Li- 
brary’s workforce is described as an initial investment beginning in fiscal year 2007. 
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Are long range estimates available for the expected costs of replacing and retraining 
the workforce? Describe why these particular initiatives were selected and how they 
will directly support a larger workforce plan. Why fund these initiatives before there 
is a comprehensive strategic plan to guide the transformation of the workforce? How 
does the workforce transformation project, the strategic planning process, and the 
program assessment framework relate? What information do you hope to get out of 
these efforts that you currently do not have? 

Answer. The Library has and will continue to evaluate all aspects of its business 
functions, including work processes, equipment, IT and other infrastructure support, 
and staff performing the work. Periodic reviews are routine business practice but 
most certainly critical when the world demands new processes as witnessed by the 
digital transformation. The Library’s evaluations are taking place under the broad 
umbrella of strategic planning and through program specific assessments. No mat- 
ter which mechanism is used, people will always play an important part of any 
transformation. They are not only a cornerstone in change itself, but needed to im- 
plement change. 

Given the aging workforce, with skills once valued but no longer needed in the 
future, the Library has begun its workforce transformation to keep up with new 
business functions and to lay the foundation for new functions on the horizon. 

Most of the fiscal year 2007 funding requested under workforce transformation is 
to support basic services that would be needed even if a major transformation were 
not occurring. For example, $225,000 supports 600 online courses, annual subscrip- 
tions to leadership development courses, mentoring programs, and career planning 
and counseling — services that are commonplace in most similarly-sized agencies, but 
are not currently available or adequately resourced in the Library. The online and 
annual subscriptions also provide a more cost-efficient option for training than the 
traditional classroom approach. 

A total of $98,000 supports one additional employee in the Library’s learning de- 
velopment center, to ensure the center is fully staffed and can manage the size of 
a training program needed for a large workforce. A total of $127,000 provides inter- 
preter services to meet the demands of our diverse workforce, including those who 
are physically challenged. Finally, $231,000 is for a summer intern recruitment pro- 
gram that will not only help address the Library’s workload, but also provide a rich 
pool of candidates for future jobs at the Library. 

The remaining $100,000 goes beyond traditional training but asks the question 
of what type of employee and what skills will be needed in the future. Funding will 
help determine digital competencies, and it is this study that will lay the foundation 
for a more comprehensive strategic plan for transforming the Library’s workforce 
through retraining or new hiring — with new and different position descriptions. 
Until this analysis is completed, the Library cannot project future costs but hopes 
to be in position to do so by the fiscal year 2008 budget. 

Without the requested funding, the Library will fall further behind the rest of the 
Federal Government and the private sector, costing more in lost productivity and 
lost opportunities. 


DIGITAL COMPETENCIES 

Question. Since fiscal year 2001, the number of items circulated has declined by 
over 24 percent and reference services by 17 percent. Internet transactions have in- 
creased by 214 percent. What has the Library done to redeploy staff? How do these 
trends relate to your request for skills training? 

Answer. In fiscal year 2007, the Library is requesting $100,000 to begin the devel- 
opment of a digital competencies initiative. This initiative will identify what new 
skills/staff are needed to support the digital transformation of the Library’s services, 
compare those skills to staff already on board, and highlight the gaps between the 
two. The results will be used to develop a comprehensive staffing and business plan 
that will outline action steps and related resources needed to retrain and/or reassign 
current staff, hire new staff, and enhance IT and other equipment to support staff. 
The Library already has focused on a few areas such as CRS and Library Services 
where the VERA/VSIP programs were used to help retire employees whose skills are 
no longer needed, allowing the Library to hire the expertise or equipment needed 
to meet the new services and new demands placed upon the Library as a result of 
the digital transformation. While offices will continue their program reviews, the 
digital competencies initiative will be a Library-wide review that will not only focus 
on each office but on how the Library works as a whole, for a more cohesive and 
integrated transition into the future. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE REALIGNMENT 

Question. CRS determined last year that some 59 production support, technology 
support, and audio-visual positions were no longer needed. You have determined 
that eliminating the 59 positions will save CRS approximately $4.4 million. How is 
this savings reflected in your fiscal year 2007 budget request? If analysts will be- 
come responsible for tasks previously done by production and technical support 
staff, (e.g., formatting, computer problems) won’t diversion to non-analytical tasks 
lower current efficiencies and effectiveness of CRS employees? 

Answer. This question is based upon two fundamentally incorrect assumptions. 
First, CRS never stated that the elimination of the 59 positions would “save” $4.4 
million. CRS is undergoing a workforce re-engineering effort that will enable the 
Service to hire different staff who can contribute directly and fully to meeting the 
Service’s mission. The funds that would have been used to pay the salaries and ben- 
efits of the 59 support staff will be redirected to pay for primarily research analysts. 
The Service’s fiscal year 2007 request reflects a budget that would support the on- 
going need for approximately 705 FTEs. There are no savings associated with this 
workforce realignment; and retaining the 59 support staff indefinitely would ad- 
versely impact the Service’s ability to sustain adequate core research capacity. 

In fiscal years 2005 and 2006, CRS requested a one-time budget base increase to 
close the gap on rising staff costs and give the Service a permanent budget base 
that could sustain a workforce of 729 FTEs. With only $500,000 approved for this 
purpose in fiscal year 2006 (none in fiscal year 2005), the Service had to implement 
a strategy that would adjust its permanent workforce down to 705 full-time equiva- 
lents (FTEs) while retaining an anal 3 dic capacity of 48 percent to 50 percent of the 
total staffing composition — between 335 and 350 staff. 

In fiscal year 2005, the House Appropriations Committee explicitly stated that it 
expected Legislative Branch agencies to take into consideration the overall budget 
constraints placed on the entire Federal budget and to submit more reasonable re- 
quests. At the same time, the Committee directed agencies to identify opportunities 
that would streamline operations, expand outsourcing in a range of operating activi- 
ties, utilize existing technology to enhance efficiency, and implement management 
changes to increase efficiency and effectiveness of operations. Further, the Com- 
mittee directed the Library to conduct a study to determine whether any duplicative 
functions existed between the Library and CRS. The same year, this Committee’s 
report language stated, “owing to budget constraints, the Committee is unable to 
recommend additional increases.” These policies were endorsed by the Conference 
language encouraging agencies to submit more reasonable budget requests. Similar 
policies and concepts were expressed in the fiscal year 2006 House report language. 
Agency heads were directed to embrace change and recognize staff and workforce 
as the most important agency asset. Agency heads were directed to look within for 
ways to achieve mission as opposed to seeking additional budgetary increases. In 
2006, the Senate re-emphasized the applicability of GPRA. Again, the Conference 
language endorsed these policy statements. CRS has heeded the Congress’ direction 
to find ways to streamline operations and improve efficiency. 

The CRS fiscal year 2007 request reflects the reality of the budget environment 
and respectfully recognizes the Congress’ expectation that the Service find a way to 
accomplish its mission within an organization of 700 to 705 FTEs. Right now, CRS 
needs the support of the Congress in order to continue its efforts for achieving a 
workforce transformation using the federal employment tools and authorities avail- 
able, such as separation incentives, voluntary early retirements, and possibly a re- 
duction in force (RIE). The Library is seeking two new administrative provisions 
that would give any remaining affected CRS staff (as of September 30, 2006) oppor- 
tunities for priority placement in other federal agencies should a RIF become nec- 
essary. Your support and approval of that request would also be extremely helpful. 
In 2007, CRS plans to redirect the funds that would have been used to pay the sala- 
ries and benefits of the 59 staff to acquiring the capacities, work skills, and com- 
petencies needed in 2007 and beyond. Your support of the Service’s fiscal year 2007 
full budget request and your endorsement for maintaining the management flexi- 
bility needed to align or realign the organization to match the changing and complex 
congressional agenda within the financial resources available will go a long way in 
helping to ensure that the Service can indeed provide the continued level and qual- 
ity of services that Congress is seeking. 

Second, the question incorrectly assumes that CRS analytical staff will now be re- 
sponsible for performing production and/or technical support tasks — which is not the 
case. The question incorrectly assumes that CRS management is not focused on en- 
suring a most cost effective and efficient operation — which is also not the case. CRS 
has always been committed to providing analysts with the most technologically ro- 
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bust workstations available. Advances in technology in the past ten years have pro- 
vided automated tools on the analyst’s desktop with most of the needed formatting 
and production capabilities built in; and, these new technology tools have eliminated 
much of the need for production support personnel (the basis of the elimination of 
these functions). CRS is currently investing in the development of a new authoring 
and publishing system that will even further advance the ease of incorporating so- 
phisticated graphics, tables, and pictures directly into CRS reports during the writ- 
ing/authoring phase. The new system will allow increased analytic capacity — not de- 
creased capacity. The system will make creation and dissemination of CRS reports 
even more efficient and more readily available to the Congress. 

The CRS analysts’ needs for publication production support will be provided cen- 
trally by the CRS Electronic Research Products Office (ERPO) which is staffed by 
a cadre of experienced editors, skilled in using advanced technology tools to produce 
products in multiple formats. CRS is building capacity in this office as a means to 
centralize, streamline, and provide uniform and high quality support across the 
Service. At the same time, the CRS Technology Office is revamping existing con- 
tracts to enhance its desktop user support operations, which will also include up- 
to-date technology professionals who can resolve quickly the staffs desktop com- 
puter problems. Managing modern technology in a centralized business model en- 
sures that: (1) business-relevant technology skills are in place, maintained, and uni- 
formly accessible to all agency staff; (2) all technology staff are directed from a sin- 
gular agency-wide business strategy and perspective; and, (3) technology staff are 
provided consistent and uniform training opportunities based upon general tech- 
nology refreshment, agency implementation of new hardware/software, or individual 
performance shortcomings. The central call center/help desk concept allows a com- 
puter specialist to gain remote access or “proxy” to a personal computer anywhere 
in the organization in order to evaluate and troubleshoot technical problems — giving 
every CRS employee immediate access to high quality technology support at their 
fingertips. 


FEE SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

Question. What, if an 3 d;hing, has the Library done to identify services where it 
might be appropriate to either charge a fee or raise current fees? 

Answer. Where it is appropriate to charge fees, the Library does so and in some 
cases has a formal process for evaluating and raising those fees. 

For example, in 1997 Congress established a new procedure for setting fees for 
basic services for the Copyright Office (111 Stat. 1529 (1997), codified at 17 U.S.C. 
708(b)). The Copyright Office is directed to periodically study the costs of providing 
its basic services. After determining the costs of those services, it is directed to con- 
sider whether the full cost recovery fee is fair, equitable, and meets the objectives 
of the copyright system. If not, the fees may be adjusted to recover less than full 
cost. Following this study and consideration, the Copyright Office sends Congress 
a report discussing its study, conclusions, and a proposed fee schedule. This fee 
schedule will be adopted unless, within 120 days of receiving the proposal. Congress 
passes a law disapproving the proposed fees. The latest Copyright Office report, 
with its proposed fee schedule, was sent to Congress on February 28, 2006. 

Additionally, for other than basic services, the Copyright Office has the authority 
to set fees by regulation. On March 28, 2006, the Copjright Office proposed a new 
fee schedule for these additional services and invited public comment on this sched- 
ule. Also, a new fee service has been proposed. The comment period for these fees 
closes on April 27, 2006. The Office does not expect that Congress will reject its pro- 
posed fees for basic services. Additionally, it expects to conclude its fee setting rule- 
making early in May. The plan is to institute all the new fees on July 1, 2006. 

Under the provisions of the Economy Act of 1932, 31 U.S.C. Sections 1535-1636, 
the Law Library has entered into Interagency Agreements with several Executive 
Branch agencies for services tailored to their specific needs requiring research and 
reference products outside the routine services provided by the Library. Fees are 
based on billable hours dedicated to the work performed. (Other than contributions 
collected under the offsetting collections authority associated with GLIN and the 
interagency agreements noted above, there are no other Law Library activities that 
would be suitable for charging fees. 

Library Services has several revolving funds that charge a fee for services to in- 
side and outside clients. The revolving funds operate under revolving fund law and 
other fund specific legislative guidelines. As part of the Business Enterprise Work, 
Library Services is reviewing all the revolving funds, including services provided 
and related fees, and may be proposing changes in the coming fiscal years. 
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As other work is identified for fee-based services, the Library will propose legisla- 
tive language to support those fees. 


Questions Submitted by Senator Richard J. Durbin 

Question. Dr. Billington, I understand that the retail shop at the Library of Con- 
gress is relocating due to the construction of the Capitol Visitor Center tunnel. What 
is the new location? How do you think the relocation of the shop will affect sales? 

Answer. In the summer of 2005, the Library relocated the shop to a larger loca- 
tion on the west side, beside the Visitor Center and close to the Capitol Visitor Cen- 
ter tunnel. Floor space has been increased from 1,100 square feet to 2,000 square 
feet. In moving the shop, we also took the opportunity to consolidate stock rooms 
and storage space has increased to 2,500 square feet. The following page includes 
the floor plans and pictures of the new shop location. 

The shop remains in a prominent space within the visitor area of the Jefferson 
Building. Given the continued visibility and the increased floor space, we are expect- 
ing the move, in coordination with other activities, to improve sales. As we develop 
our plans for the new visitor experience at the Jefferson building in the fall of 2007, 
we will be coordinating the work of the Library’s visitor services and exhibitions of- 
fices to enhance our retail presence. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SHOP 
80% Increase in Floor Space 



The old shop floor 
space was 1,100 
sq.ft. 
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Question. When the CVC opens, there will undoubtedly be many more visitors 
coming to the Library. Are you considering expanding your retail product based on 
this increase? 

Answer. The sales shop will increasingly reflect the visitor experience of the Great 
Hall, the collections and art on display, the special and permanent exhibitions, and 
the interactive guides throughout the Jefferson Building. 

We are consolidating our product mix to focus on Library-related merchandise. 
Our sales fibres show that Library-related products appeal to our visitors, both on 
site and online. Such Library-related products generate about 66 percent of total 
revenue, approximately $610,000 in fiscal year 2005. Nineteen of our twenty most 
popular items (by revenue) are library related. These top sellers generated $290,000 
in sales revenues, $100,000 in profits. We will continue to grow the percentage of 
inventory dedicated to proprietary Library products, increasing brand recognition, 
outreach, and revenue. 

Question. Dr. Billington, the Library’s fiscal year 2007 request includes a decrease 
of 44 FTE’s. Can you explain this decrease? 

Answer. The Library is reflecting a decrease of 44 FTEs in fiscal year 2007 as 
the result of authority expiring in fiscal year 2006, reduced workload, and/or adjust- 
ments needed to align staffing with available funding. Reductions include a total of 
13 FTEs for positions whose authority expires in fiscal year 2006 (6 FTEs for 
Culpeper, 1 FTE for Business Enterprise Project, and 6 FTEs for vacant police posi- 
tions), 7 FTEs for reduced workload projected in the Copyright Office, and 24 FTEs 
in CRS to align staffing with funds available. 

Question. How will the Library’s transition into the digital environment affect its 
current workforce? What are your plans for retraining your current workforce? 

Answer. As part of our workforce transformation project, we will follow a system- 
atic process to identify newly required skills and knowledge for our workforce as we 
transition into a digital environment. Until we complete job and skills gap analyses 
based on new skills and knowledge requirements, we will not know the full impact 
on our workforce. Where retraining is appropriate, we will create individual develop- 
ment plans and training programs to retrain members of the current workforce. 

Question. In fiscal year 2005, the Library’s website experienced a 14 percent in- 
crease in usage over fiscal year 2004. How are you preparing for this continuing 
trend in increased web usage? 

Answer. The Library of Congress website has continued to experience increases 
in use both as a result of a general increase in the number of users online and as 
the institution continues to add high-quality digitized material for our online audi- 
ences. The Library is projecting that the rate of increase will continue and build to 
higher levels over the next few years as the American public continues to discover 
and learn about the wealth of high-quality digitized materials and other content 
that we offer. 

The Library has begun the implementation of a web metrics program that in- 
cludes new monitoring software and services that provide statistics and analytics to 
assist the Library in understanding the profiles of our online users, the web content 
that they access, the resulting impact on our supporting technical infrastructure, 
and our continued ability to provide high quality online services. This web metrics 
program and other tools that the Library uses to measure supporting infrastructure 
capacity will assist the Library in forecasting future usage and in planning capacity 
accordingly. 

To date, the Library has met growing user demand for online content and has 
supported the necessary expansion in technical infrastructure by adjusting our ex- 
isting budgetary resources. We will continue to monitor these statistics and other 
metrics, assess performance, and weigh alternatives for maintaining high quality 
online service within existing resources if at all possible. 

Question. Dr. Billington, you have requested $102 million within the Architect of 
the Capitol’s fiscal year 2007 request. Can you prioritize the items in this request 
for the members of the subcommittee? 

Answer. Of the $102 million requested for the Library of Congress Buildings and 
Grounds budget within the Architect of the Capitol’s (AOC) fiscal year 2007 request, 
approximately $62 million supports 11 projects specifically requested by the Library. 

Construction of the Logistics Center at Fort Meade is the Library’s highest pri- 
ority within the AOC budget. This facility is urgently needed to address many crit- 
ical issues, including meeting fire and safety standards and providing environ- 
mentally sound storage for Library collections. The new facility at Fort Meade is the 
best overall investment for the government based on independent space and eco- 
nomic assessments. Choosing another site is not the solution nor will it reduce costs. 
The land at Fort Meade was purchased specifically to address storage requirements 
of the Legislative Branch. Leasing, buying or building storage facilities at other lo- 
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cations would undermine this master plan. The 100 acres only cost the government 
one dollar. Choosing a different construction site would require millions of addi- 
tional dollars for land. Upgrading current leased facilities or retrofitting other lease 
buildings would only benefit the landlords and not the government. Stajdng in cur- 
rent leased facilities forces the Library to continue to pay for space that is expensive 
and provides no return on investment (similar to renting vs. buying a home). Fi- 
nally, we would lose the synergy of Fort Meade, which offers advantages and the 
cost benefit of one security system, one transportation destination, easy access be- 
tween storage facilities, and other administrative efficiencies, while providing in- 
creased capacity on Capitol Hill, and more efficient use of space on and off Capitol 
Hill. 

If this project is delayed, the Library will continue to incur very expensive lease 
and repair costs associated with current storage materials. Savings to the govern- 
ment of at least $3 million annually will be lost to lease, operating and repair costs 
at existing facilities. The master plan at Fort Meade is already six years behind 
schedule. Further delays will raise the price tag of this project again due to inflation 
and other factors and further delay, and also increase, the price tag of other build- 
ings planned for in the master plan. 

The remaining 10 Library projects are needed to maintain the Library’s buildings 
and grounds, to address immediate environmental, fire and life safety issues, and 
to support space modifications in response to the Library’s ever changing program 
needs. 

The AOC has also included their own fire and life safety projects. Past deferments 
and delays have created a long list of urgently needed projects. The cost of mainte- 
nance and upgrades will continue to rise rapidly if the Library cannot stop, or at 
least slow down, the rate of deterioration of its buildings and return to its approved 
construction plan and schedule. 

The following table lists the Library’s projects in priority order: 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOE FISCAE YEAR 2007 BUDGET— LIBRARY BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Libraiy Priorities Fiscal Year 2007 

Fiscal Year 2007 
Requested 





Fort Meade Logistics Warehouse . 

Culpeper O&M (Facility Support} . 

Fort Meade O&M (Facility Support) 

Air Handling Unit Replacement JMMB 

$54,200,000 

2.500.000 

640.000 

2.890.000 
80,000 

100.000 

650.000 

990.000 

100.000 

40.000 

75.000 

Preservation Environmental Monitoring 

LOG Space Moditications (Rooms and Partitions) 

Minor Construction 

Painting 

Kitchen Equipment 

Design — Court Yard Renovation, TJB 

Total 

62,265,000 

Operational Support 

39,972,000 

Client Total 

102,237,000 


Question. Please provide an update on the progress of the National Audio-Visual 
Conservation Center in Culpeper, VA. When will this facility be complete? 

Answer. The Packard Humanities Institute (PHI) is in charge of the NAVCC con- 
struction. PHI is working closely with the Architect of the Capitol and has made 
and is financing enhancements and improvements in the original plan. PHI’s origi- 
nally scheduled completion dates for the NAVCC were spring 2005 for the Phase 
1 Collections Building and Central Plant and spring 2006 for the Phase 2 Conserva- 
tion Building and Nitrate Vaults. Since then, construction delays have forced PHI 
to revise slightly its master schedule. Phase 1 was turned over to the Library in 
December 2005, and the Library is now moving its collections into this part of the 
complex. For Phase 2, PHI’s new master schedule indicates a completion and turn- 
over date for the entire project of March 1, 2007. 

Staff will be relocated in stages that are synchronized with the PHI construction 
schedule. Six Library staff began working in the Phase 1 Collections Building in 
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January 2006. The majority of NAVCC staff will work in the Phase 2 Conservation 
Building and will be relocated in alignment with the new construction schedule as 
follows: 

— Summer 2006 . — Relocation of two or three advance staff from the Motion Pic- 
ture Conservation Center (MPCC) in Dayton, Ohio to help set up the NAVCC 
Film Laboratory. 

— December 1, 2006 . — Relocation of two advance technical staff from MBRS in 
Washington to install cabling and initial AV system components. 

— March-May 2007 . — Relocation of Capitol Hill staff and the remainder of the 
Dayton staff to Culpeper. Approximately 12 MBRS staff will remain in the 
Madison Building to provide public services in the NAVCC reading room. 

Question. Dr. Billington, the Library has requested funding in fiscal year 2007 — 
$150,000 — for the Lincoln traveling exhibition. Please describe how the Library is 
working with the federally designated Abraham Lincoln Bicentennial Commission 
on development and implementation of the exhibition. 

Answer. The Library of Congress has had periodic meetings with the director and 
various members of the Abraham Lincoln Bicentennial Commission for more than 
a year. At these meetings, we discuss the progress of the exhibition, funding efforts, 
the other venues to which the exhibition will travel, and the coordination of pro- 
gramming developed by the Library as well as programming developed by the Com- 
mission and its partners. 

The Commission has been particularly helpful in identifying and making initial 
contacts with many of the exhibition’s potential venues. Further, many of the Li- 
brary of Congress Lincoln exhibition advisors have been drawn from the Commis- 
sion’s Advisory Committee. We will continue to share information and progress re- 
ports with the Commission in planning the Library exhibition and its ancillary pro- 
grams. 

Question. Mr. Mulhollan, the Congressional Research Service (CRS) recently 
eliminated 59 permanent job positions in 3 categories. This is the first reduction- 
in-force (RIF) in CRS’s history. Can you tell us what steps you are taking to ensure 
a fair transition for these employees? 

Answer. CRS has taken a number of steps to assist the staff who will be affected 
by CRS’ decision to change the way work is performed. These include: 

— Staff received a full twelve months to seek and find alternative employment. 
The decision was announced on September 22, 2005 and the positions will not 
be eliminated until September 30, 2006. 

— CRS offered a voluntary early retirement option and requested of the Congress 
and received authority to offer a separation incentive payment of up to the legal 
maximum amount allowed of $25,000 to staff separating through retirement 
with a full annuity, early retirement, or resignation. Twenty-three of the af- 
fected staff took advantage of one or both of these programs and retired on or 
before January 3, 2006. 

— Since the end of September, CRS alone and in collaboration with the Library’s 
Office of Human Resources Services, has been providing a range of retirement 
and career counseling services, including: 

— Retirement counseling: special briefings on the details of voluntary early re- 
tirement; the application and approval process for separation incentives; a 
two-day retirement seminar for staff and spouses; and individual retirement 
counseling. 

— Career services: workshops and individual career counseling sessions; a work- 
shop with representatives from D.C., Maryland, and Virginia career services 
centers; a comprehensive three-day career-transition workshop; notification of 
local recruiting events, and access to a web page with career-related informa- 
tion and links to numerous websites. 

— Employment opportunities: training on how to apply for positions using the 
Library’s automated hiring system; notification of all vacancy announcements 
within CRS; and notification of potential vacancies of interest in the Library. 
— Reduction-in-force (RIF) briefing: a special briefing with a RIF expert on RIF 
general procedures. 

— Further, the Library is seeking approval of new and permanent authority that 
will grant any Library of Congress employee who is the subject of a formal RIF 
with job placement rights with agencies in the Executive Branch. Heretofore, 
Library of Congress staff displaced through agency downsizing or reengineering 
had no federal re-employment rights regardless of their grade, job series, or fed- 
eral tenure. This authority would grant Library of Congress employees who re- 
ceive a RIF notice priority status for selection into competitive-service positions 
in the executive branch. Such authority is currently granted to executive branch 
employees who are RIFed from executive branch positions. This authority would 
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place Library of Congress employees behind any affected employees in an agen- 
cy undergoing a RIF in selection priority but ahead of applicants who have no 
federal service. Adopting this provision would give the Library’s employees a 
broader potential employment base and help employees who wish to continue 
their public-service careers beyond the Library of Congress. 

Question. Where in your fiscal year 2007 budget have you accounted for the possi- 
bility of paying severance pay to these employees? 

Answer. First, we need to add that one additional individual within the CRS af- 
fected staff has been offered a position outside of the Library — bringing the number 
of remaining employees down to 30. The Library is committed to funding any fiscal 
liability associated with the separation of the remaining 30 affected CRS staff; how- 
ever, the question assumes that all severance pay will be borne by CRS which is 
unlikely. Further, the specific treatment of severance pay in the Library’s budget 
is premature. 

Projecting the amount of severance pay which will actually be paid in fiscal year 
2007 is a complicated process. It involves taking into account several variable out- 
comes: forecasting the number of staff that who accept Voluntary Early Retirement 
(VERA) and/or the Voluntary Separation Incentive Payment (VSIP); the number of 
staff who are successful in competing for vacant positions in CRS, the Library, other 
federal agencies, or in the private sector; and ultimate placement of affected staff 
into vacant positions in the Library or elsewhere in the Federal government under 
a reduction-in-force action. 

Of the 30 who remain on the CRS payroll at this time, one is currently eligible 
for full retirement and eight others are or will be eligible for early retirement on 
September 30. In accordance with the Federal Code of Regulations, an employee 
separated by a reduction-in force (RIF) action is ineligible for a severance entitle- 
ment if they are eligible to receive an immediate annuity from a federal retirement 
system. For these nine staff, CRS will be liable only for terminal leave payments, 
estimated at about $49,000. 

The Library’s general policy is “to retain and to assign to other positions, insofar 
as may be possible . . . staff members whose positions are abolished.” This may 
occur by assigning staff to vacant positions in other organizations within the Li- 
brary, or by an employee affected by a RIF exercising their “bumping” rights to 
claim a position held by someone with less retention preference. It is conceivable 
that “bumping” could eventually force an involuntary separation of an employee in 
another Library Service Unit, in which case, the severance payments would not be 
reflected in the CRS budget. Further, given that the individual who is ultimately 
separated has the least seniority, the Library’s fiscal liability would be reduced be- 
cause the severance entitlement computation is based upon years of service and age. 
Should an affected employee decline a reasonable offer to be reassigned into another 
Library position, that employee forfeits his/her claim to receive severance pay. The 
severance entitlement terminates if/when an individual becomes employed under a 
qualifying appointment with the federal government or the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

As stated by both the Librarian and the CRS Director, it is the hope of the insti- 
tution that all of the affected staff will find alternative employment or be placed into 
vacant positions within the Library. If a formal RIF becomes necessary and the 
processes governing it are implemented, the Library of Congress has a good track 
record for placing employees and is hopeful that this will again be the case. 

As stated elsewhere in these responses, the Library is seeking two new adminis- 
trative provisions that would grant competitive status to Library staff who have 
completed their probationary period and places displaced Library staff on equal foot- 
ing with Executive branch employees by making these employees eligible for vacant 
Executive Branch positions. These new provisions would expand options for Library 
staff facing a RIF and offers all Library employees additional opportunities for jobs 
and career growth in public service. As staff are successfully placed within the Li- 
brary or with other federal agencies, the federal financial liability for severance pay 
decreases accordingly and could be eliminated altogether. 

Question. Have you provided any Members of Congress, Congressional commit- 
tees, or CRS staff copies of the studies or any other written analysis which led you 
to decide that 59 permanent positions should be eliminated by September 30, 2006? 
If not, members of this subcommittee would like to see copies of these studies. 

Answer. A CRS “Director’s Report” issued on November 3, 2005 provides a de- 
tailed analysis of the decision to eliminate the production support, technical support 
assistant, and audio-visual staff. That report was provided to selected members of 
the metropolitan area delegation, members of the Congressional Black Caucus, Con- 
gressional Hispanic Caucus, and the Congressional Asian Pacific Caucus. This re- 
port and extensive additional information also were provided to the House Adminis- 
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tration Committee and key staff on the Library’s oversight committees. The report 
was also made available to all CRS staff members on the CRS staff web page. The 
Director’s Report of November 3, 2005 follows. 

Director’s Report — Fiscal Year 2006 Staffing Changes, November 3, 2006 

SUMMARY 

The Director of the Congressional Research Service (CRS) is vested by the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1970 with responsibility to assure the appropriate mix 
of employees and consultants to develop and maintain the information and research 
capability that he deems necessary to perform the statutory mission of the Service — 
to provide to the Congress, throughout the legislative process, comprehensive and 
reliable legislative research, analysis, and information services that are timely, ob- 
jective, non-partisan, and confidential. The Director is also authorized to “establish 
and change, from time to time, as he considers advisable, within the Congressional 
Research Service, such research and reference divisions or other organizational 
units, or both, as he considers necessary . . .” From the statute, it is clear that the 
Director is obligated to undertake such reorganizations and staffing adjustments as 
he considers necessary to provide efficiently and effectively the products and serv- 
ices upon which Members and committees rely and have come to expect. The staff- 
ing adjustments announced recently fall squarely within this obligation. The Con- 
gress is facing many global and domestic financial challenges and has explicitly 
stated that Legislative Branch agency heads are expected to look within to find 
ways to streamline operations and pare all unnecessary duplication and costs that 
are not critical to achieving core business goals and objectives. 

The following key points are discussed in the report. 

The Decision 

The Congressional Research Service will eliminate the production support, tech- 
nical support assistant, and audio visual positions on September 30, 2006. This ac- 
tion affects 59 staff in a total workforce of nearly 700. The decision is based on a 
series of management reviews and evaluations of needed functions and activities 
which have been overtaken by technological advances. CRS will redirect the re- 
sources, currently committed to supporting these staff, to obtain new support capac- 
ities critical to service to the Congress. 

Of the 59 staff, 38 are production coordinators or assistants (of which two are re- 
ceptionists), 18 are technical support assistants, and three are in audio-visual sup- 
port. The average compensation, including salary and benefits, for these staff is 
$75,101 per annum; the average salary without benefits is $60,636. Over one-half 
of these staff, 33, are either elirible for full voluntary retirement or voluntary early 
retirement and the maximum $25,000 separation incentive. Sixteen are not eligible 
to retire but are eligible for the maximum $25,000 separation incentive. The average 
separation incentive for these 16 staff is $16,906. 

Currently 32.3 percent of CRS’ total permanent workforce of 694 staff is minority. 
If all of the affected staff were to separate from CRS and no other attrition or hires 
were to take place (total staff reduced to 635), the total minority population would 
be 28.8 percent. The proportion of Asian Americans would increase from 4.5 percent 
to 4.7 percent; Native Americans would increase from .7 percent to .8 percent; His- 
panics would remain the same; and the proportion of African Americans would de- 
crease from 24.6 percent to 20.9 percent. It must be noted that these projections of 
course do not reflect new hires or the consequences of other attrition. 

CRS is offering the 59 affected staff a variety of resources to assist in their plan- 
ning, including an early retirement option, separation incentive of up to $25,000, re- 
tirement counseling, career and job counseling, and retention in their current posi- 
tions through September, 2006. 

CRS, as a result of management reviews and evaluations, has and continues to 
create new positions to meet critical work needs of the Service. Affected staff may 
apply for these positions through an open and competitive process. 

Background 

In fiscal years 2005 and 2006, the House and Senate Committees on Appropria- 
tions issued clear directives to all Legislative Branch agencies to maintain rigorous 
and disciplined business practices in agency operations, to contain costs, to establish 
strong agency-performance goals, and to report to the Congress on all of these ac- 
tivities. CRS based the fiscal year 2006 staffing decisions upon analytic and objec- 
tive evaluations of how best to align resources to current, critical work needs. 

The final fiscal year 2005 and 2006 appropriations for CRS require the agency to 
downsize permanently by the equivalent of about 30 full time equivalents (FTEs), 
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thereby reducing total FTEs from 729 to 700. Given the confluence of several fac- 
tors, including a higher average grade level (higher level of expertise) and the con- 
tinuing trend of increased costs for staff benefits (Federal Employee Retirement Sys- 
tem benefits average 28 percent per employee versus an average of 13 percent per 
employee under Civil Service Retirement System), CRS requested in fiscal years 
2005 and 2006 additional funds, $2.7 million and $3.6 million respectively, to com- 
pensate for funding shortfalls in its budget base. Congress did not fund the request 
in fiscal year 2005 and provided $500,000 toward this shortfall in 2006. CRS must 
be vigilant to maintain the necessary anal 3 dic strength to support the Congress, and 
it must maintain an infrastructure that meets and keeps pace with the Congress’ 
evolving needs. The fiscal year 2006 staffing decisions are part of the Service’s over- 
all strategy to accommodate a downsized CRS within the framework of a fiscally 
constrained budget. 

CRS has taken action and implemented adjustments over the last five years to 
ensure that its resources are properly aligned with congressional needs. These ad- 
justments resulted in the elimination and restructuring of organizational units; the 
elimination, downgrading, and creation of positions; and the use of contractors to 
undertake specific work needs. CRS based each adjustment upon formal assess- 
ments of the impact of new technologies on the work; the existing content, structure 
and processes of the work performed; the skills and abilities needed to undertake 
the work; and in some cases, consideration to outsource the work based upon a cost 
and feasibility analysis. Examples of recent assessments follow: 

— 1. The role of information professionals ! librarians within CRS. The result of 
this study led to the elimination of a CRS office and a division (Office of Infor- 
mation Resources Management and Information Research Division) and the cre- 
ation of one smaller, integrated division, the Knowledge Services Group. The 
work of librarians, as well as all paralegal, technical information, and most li- 
brary technician staff, throughout the Service was redefined and adjusted. Posi- 
tions were created to undertake new functions, revisions were made to other po- 
sitions to align the work directly to the new organization, some positions were 
eliminated, and some activities were contracted out. During the assessment, no 
new permanent hires were made into positions under review. Today, the new, 
more efficient, organization consists of 54 fewer staff performing the work — a 
staff reduction from 190 to 136. 

— 2. Examination of support positions within three infrastructure offices. Three 
separate studies evaluated the functions supporting CRS formal programs and 
seminars in the Legislative Relations Office and of administrative functions 
within the Offices of Finance and Administration and Workforce Development. 
These studies resulted in CRS creating and competitively filling new positions 
at lower grade levels. For example, program aide positions were redesignated 
at a GS-11 level rather than GS-13. Administrative support grade levels within 
the Offices were reduced, on average, from GS-11 to GS-7. 

— 3. Integration of CRS’ economists and scientists with other policy research dis- 
ciplines. This study led to the elimination of two research divisions (Economics 
and Science Policy), the integration of the economists and scientists into the 
other policy divisions, the elimination of seven senior level research coordina- 
tion positions, and the return of five senior level specialists to full time re- 
search. 

— 4. Outsoureing of selected support functions. Other functional assessments re- 
sulted in expanded outsourcing of CRS support activities, including mail and 
courier service, technical troubleshooting (help desk and user support), recep- 
tionist duties, and copy center operations. 

INTRODUCTION 

The Director of the Congressional Research Service is vested by the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970 with responsibility to assure the appropriate mix of em- 
ployees and consultants to develop and maintain the information and research capa- 
bility that he deems necessary to perform the statutory mission of the Service — to 
provide to the Congress, throughout the legislative process, comprehensive and reli- 
able legislative research, analysis, and information services that are timely, objec- 
tive, non-partisan, and confidential. The Director is also authorized to “establish and 
change, from time to time, as he considers advisable, within the Congressional Re- 
search Service, such research and reference divisions or other organizational units, 
or both, as he considers necessary . . From the statute, it is clear that the Di- 


12U.S.C. 166 (d, f). 
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rector is obligated to undertake such reorganizations and staffing adjustments as he 
considers necessary to provide efficiently and effectively the products and services 
upon which Members and committees rely and have come to expect. The staffing 
adjustments announced recently fall squarely within this obligation. The Congress 
is facing many global and domestic financial challenges and has explicitly stated 
that Legislative Branch agency heads are expected to look within to find ways to 
streamline operations and pare all unnecessary duplication and costs that are not 
critical to achieving core business goals and objectives. 

CURRENT CONDITIONS RELEVANT TO STAFFING DECISION 

Congressional Directives and the CRS Budget 
In fiscal years 2005 and 2006, the House and Senate Committees on Appropria- 
tions issued clear directives to all Legislative Branch agencies to maintain rigorous 
and disciplined business practices in agency operations, cost containment, and 
achievement of agency-performance objectives. The use of sound business practices 
has been, and will continue to be, the way CRS is managed. The fiscal year 2006 
enacted budget places financial constraints on CRS operations and reinforces Con- 
gress’ expectation that CRS contain costs while sustaining a highly productive, high 
performing agency. Appendix A provides excerpts from the committee reports. 

Eighty-eight percent of the CRS budget, now just over $100 million, is earmarked 
for the “salary and benefits” costs of its workforce. Over the past ten years, the 
Service’s annual adjustments provided through the budget process have not kept 
pace with the rapidly increasing costs of sustaining CRS’ workforce, due to several 
factors: 

— a gradual and necessary shift to more highly skilled expertise in the CRS work- 
force composition to support the Congress in increasingly complex policy areas 
(e.g., combating terrorism, assimilating information technologies in industry, 
commerce and governments, and the implications of an aging population). In 
the period from fiscal year 1995 to the present, the average grade level of a CRS 
hire has increased from GS-7, Step 9 to GS-13, Step 9; 

— a shift in the proportion of the workforce participating in the Federal Employee 
Retirement System, for which the average employer-paid benefits rate of 28 per- 
cent is twice that of a Civil Service Retirement System employee making the 
same salary (with an average employer-paid benefits rate of 13 percent); ^ 

— the adverse impact of annual rescissions in which losses are not recovered in 
subsequent years; and 

— the fact that the President has implemented actual pay raises that are higher 
than those provided in the Legislative Branch bills in nine of the last ten years. 
While each of these factors would produce a marginal impact in the course of a 
single year, the cumulative and combined impact of all of them has generated a 
funding gap of nearly $4 million over the course of ten years. 

In fiscal years 2005 and 2006, CRS requested a one-time budget base adjustment 
($2.7 to $3.6 million respectively) “catch-up,” that would have provided the funding 
needed to recover lost cost increases (purchasing power) and to rebuild the CRS 
workforce to the 729 full time equivalent (FTE) ceiling authorized by the Congress. 
In both years CRS informed the Congress that without the additional funding, the 
Service’s workforce would necessarily be drawn down to a level of about 700 FTEs, 
causing a serious impact on its ability to sustain the research capacity required to 
fulfill its mission and meet the needs of the Congress.^ The Congress did not sup- 
port the request in fiscal year 2005, and in fiscal year 2006 authorized $500,000 to- 


2 The Federal Employees Retirement System Act of 1986 (Public Law 99-335) requires all fed- 
eral employees initially hired into permanent positions after 1983 to be covered by the Federal 
Employees Retirement System (FERS). Federal employees hired before 1984 are covered by the 
Civil Service Retirement System (CSRS) unless they elected to switch to FERS during “open 
seasons” held in 1987 and 1998. For CSRS participants, the total employer-paid benefits per 
employee averages about 13 percent of the base pay. For staff participating in FERS, the em- 
ployer-paid benefits cost averages about 28 percent of the base pay — due in large part to the 
Thrift Savings Plan matching component of FERS — making FERS significantly more expensive 
to the employing agency. As the older CSRS staff retire and the proportion of the workforce cov- 
ered by FERS increases, the agency overhead costs related to staff benefits increases. 

^ Testimony of Daniel P. Mulhollan, Director, Congressional Research Service, U.S. Congress, 
House, Committee on Appropriations, Legislative Branch Appropriations for 2005, hearing, 
108th Cong., 2d sess., (Washington: GPO, 2004), p. 274; and testimony of Daniel P. Mulhollan, 
Director, Congressional Research Service, U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Appropriations, 
Legislative Branch Appropriations for 2006, hearing, 109th Cong., 1st sess., (Washington: GPO, 
2005), p. 593. 
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wards this shortfall. CRS can no longer sustain a capacity of 729 full-time equiva- 
lent employees. 

CRS Management Initiatives 

Well before the issuance of fiscal year 2005 and 2006 report language from the 
House and Senate (see Appendix A), and with the goal of maintaining a cost-effec- 
tive organization, CRS had been undertaking systematic assessments to identify 
current and future resource needs and to identify functions that should be elimi- 
nated or re-engineered due to technological advancements, internal work processes 
and congressional needs. Listed below are some of the more significant management 
initiatives CRS has instituted and the results of these initiatives. CRS has: 

— Developed and implemented an annual staffing assessment to determine four 
key factors: (1) anticipated and known attrition, (2) anticipated legislative 
issues, (3) likely gaps in the Service’s capacity to meet the needs of Congress, 
and (4) current and future staffing needs. This assessment forms the basis for 
the Service’s annual hiring plan and is a critical activity since staff salaries and 
benefits comprise 88 percent of the CRS budget. 

— Implemented an annual “zero scrub” of the 12 percent of the CRS budget de- 
voted to nonpersonnel costs to validate each planned expenditure and to identify 
expenditures that should either be considered for reduction or elimination, or 
adjusted upwards to meet agency needs; 

— Created a new performance assessment system for senior-level managers; and 

— Instituted annual program and activity reviews to assess the efficiencies and ef- 
fectiveness of current operations, as well as identify potential need to re-engi- 
neer or realign resources. 

Resulting actions — organizational and staff realignments: 

— The role of information professionals / librarians within CRS. The result of a two 
year study led to the elimination of a CRS office and a division (Office of Infor- 
mation Resources Management and Information Research Division) and the cre- 
ation of one smaller, integrated division, the Knowledge Services Group. The 
work of librarians, as well as all paralegal, technical information, and most li- 
brary technician staff, throughout the Service was redefined and adjusted. Posi- 
tions were created to undertake new functions, revisions were made to other po- 
sitions to align the work directly to the new organization; some positions were 
eliminated; and some activities were contracted out. During the assessment no 
new permanent hires were made into positions under review. Today, the new, 
more efficient, organization contains 64 fewer staff to perform the work, a re- 
duction from 190 to 136 staff members. 

— Examination of support positions within three infrastructure offices. Three sepa- 
rate studies evaluated the functions supporting formal CRS programs and semi- 
nars in the Legislative Relations Office and of administrative functions within 
the Offices of Finance and Administration and Workforce Development. The re- 
sult of these studies led CRS to create and competitively fill new positions at 
lower grade levels. For example, program aide positions were redesignated at 
a GS-11 level rather than GS-13. Administrative support grade levels within 
the Offices were reduced on average from GS-11 to GS-7. 

— Integration of CRS’ economists and scientists with other policy research dis- 
ciplines. This study led to the elimination of two research divisions (Economics 
and Science Policy), the integration of the economists and scientists into the 
other policy divisions, the elimination of seven senior level research coordina- 
tion positions, and the return of five senior level specialists to full time re- 
search. 

Resulting actions — activities and services eliminated: 

— Eliminated two product lines — Info Packs and Electronic Briefing Books; 

— Closed two research centers — located in the Longworth and Ford House office 
buildings; 

— Eliminated indexing of committee prints; 

— Shifted CRS product distribution from a primarily paper-based inventory to pri- 
marily web-based, on-demand printing; 

— Eliminated the public policy literature file and service; 

— Closed one copy center; and 

— Eliminated and consolidated division libraries. 

Resulting actions — activities and services outsourced: 

— Mail and messenger services; 

— Copy center operations; 

— Receptionist functions; 

— Selected technology support; and 

— Selected library technical support. 
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The most recently completed 2005 program and activity reviews include an as- 
sessment of the functions currently performed by CRS production support staff, 
technical support assistants, and audio-visual staff. These assessments formed the 
basis for the actions underway in these support activities. Studies to assess other 
activities and functions are in progress. 

PRODUCTION SUPPORT, TECHNICAL SUPPORT ASSISTANT, AND AUDIO-VISUAL FUNCTIONS 

Studies and Findings 

Data for these 2005 studies came from a variety of sources, including multiple dis- 
cussions with potentially affected staff; a thorough review of all relevant position 
functions; initial and subsequent meetings with each assistant director and deputy 
assistant director, some associate directors, and a sample of analysts, attorneys, edi- 
tors, and section heads. Information was collected using structured questions and 
analyses of documents provided by CRS staff. 

Aware of the changing functions needed to support its anal3dic work, CRS last 
filled a primary production support position in 1997; a technical support assistant 
position in 1999; and an audio-visual position in 1991. The studies undertaken in 
2005 confirmed that the functions identified and performed by staff in these posi- 
tions, while appropriate and warranted ten years ago when first created, have been 
overtaken by advances in technology and desktop computing. 

The in-depth reviews of the production-support and technical-support assistant 
functions confirmed that advances in technology have changed both the expectations 
staff have with regard to the capacity and power of their desktop computing capa- 
bilities and ease of using these technologies in their day-to-day work. Ten years ago, 
when CRS created the technical support assistant positions, the software and oper- 
ating systems used by the Service required a hands-on presence by supporting staff, 
leading to the necessity of investing in a significant number of technical support po- 
sitions. For example, in the past operating systems and software applications were 
manually installed machine by machine. Today’s computing environment is sup- 
ported centrally via “push” technology that enables sophisticated software packages 
and upgrades to be loaded on more than 700 computers from a single, central loca- 
tion within a few minutes. Such technology also allows for a computer specialist to 
gain remote access to or “proxy into” a computer in order to evaluate and trouble- 
shoot technical problems directly with the user. 

In addition, more than one-third of CRS’ current analytic staff has been hired in 
the last five to six years. They are more technologically adroit, routinely producing 
final products at their desktops. And as a result, the majority of CRS analysts no 
longer rely on the production staff to help with product creation. Further, CRS is 
moving away from providing the Congress with paper copies of reports to a pri- 
marily web-based delivery system, with products prepared in both PDF and HTML. 
Software and other technology advances have simplified product delivery and incor- 
porated most of the formatting directly in the software on the author’s desk. The 
CRS Electronic Research Products Office is responsible for preparing CRS written 
products for final congressional publication and dissemination, hence this function 
is not undertaken by the individual analyst or production support coordinator or as- 
sistant. 

Direct congressional demand for audio-visual products has been declining for more 
than ten years. And the need by CRS analysts for audio-visual support is uneven 
calling into question the need to retain a separate, in-house staff for this purpose. 

Since the functions needed to support effectively and efficiently the administra- 
tive, product-preparation, and technology assistance activities are significantly dif- 
ferent from what is currently being performed, the Director decided to eliminate the 
current positions and redirect these resources to fulfilling newly identified support 
needs. In order to accommodate remaining audio-visual needs tbe Service is explor- 
ing outsourcing options. Appendix B provides additional information on the studies. 


4 In 2000, a preliminary review of the functions carried out by the CRS production staff sug- 
gested that technological advances in word processing were beginning to have implications for 
the ability to sustain staff resources devoted to supporting word processing activities. While de- 
termining the long-term consequences of these advances on CRS staffing levels, the Service did 
not fill any production coordinator or assistant positions thus, in effect, implementing a freeze 
on these positions until further study could be undertaken. 
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AFFECTED STAFF 


Positions Affected 

Production support and receptionist duties®: The 38 individuals affected by this 
decision are in positions at grade levels GS-4 to GS-11. With the exception of two 
receptionists, the principal functions of the current production staff include: 

— supporting research analysts throughout the entire product preparation process 
to include the creation, formatting, styling, editing and appearance of written 
documents, and in the development of graphics and tables when needed; 

— creating macros, templates and other guides to use in supporting research ana- 
lysts as they prepare their written products; 

— meeting the needs of division authors with respect to design, format and presen- 
tation of written products; 

— working with division management to ensure uniformity of style and format for 
division research products consistent with Service-wide standards; and 
— delivering final products to the CRS Review Office and the Electronic Research 
Products Office. 

Technical Support: The 18 individuals affected by this decision are in positions 
at the GS-12 grade level. The principal functions of the current positions include: 
— analyzing operations with requirements that can be met through limited 
customization of existing hardware components and/or software packages; 

— installing standard and specialized software on individual computers within a 
division or office; 

— keeping systems fully operational, integrated with other CRS systems, and cur- 
rent with new developments in technology; and 
— serving as trouble shooter for various computer problems encountered by divi- 
sion/omce staff. 

Audio-visual support: The three individuals affected by this decision in the audio- 
visual specialist/officer position are at the GS-12 and GS-13 grade levels. High- 
lights of their current functions include taping and editing scheduled programs and 
creating videos of a small number of CRS experts who have prepared educational 
presentations such as Supreme Court nominations and congressional procedures. 

Salaries and Compensation 

The total projected fiscal year 2006 cost for the 59 staff who are affected by this 
decision is $4,430,962. Salaries and benefits for individual staff range from $35,141 
to a high of $115,678 — the average being $75,101. Further analysis of the data indi- 
cates that the salaries (excluding benefits) for the affected staff range from $26,989 
to $99,223, with an average salary of $60,636. The median salary of these staff is 
$52,082; eight staff earn less than $50,000 per year. Appendix C includes a more 
detailed display of the salaries and benefits for the affected staff. 

Retirement Eligibility 

CRS is offering a voluntary early retirement option and separation incentive pay- 
ment® to the affected staff. CRS sought these options based on the following infor- 
mation about the 59 affected staff: 

— 33 of the affected staff are either eligible for full voluntary retirement or vol- 
untary early retirement and are eligible to receive the maximum $25,000 sepa- 
ration incentive (16 for full retirement and 17 for early retirement); 

— 16 are not eligible to retire but are eligible for the meiximum $25,000 separation 
incentive; 

— Nine who are not eligible to retire, are eligible for separation incentive pay- 
ments ranging between $3,434 to $21,943, at an average of $16,906; and 
— One staff member, a receptionist, is not eligible for a separation incentive be- 
cause he has not fulfilled the requirement of three years’ employment with the 
government. 

Appendix C also includes data on the retirement eligibility of affected staff. 
Diversity 

A consequence of the 2006 staffing decisions is its potential impact on the Serv- 
ice’s workforce diversity profile. Table 1 below demonstrates that if all of the af- 
fected staff were to separate from the CRS workforce (data as of September 15, 


® Receptionist functions have been outsourced, and as a result the two remaining receptionists 
in the Service are included as part of these staffing changes. 

®CRS has the authority to grant the separation incentive payment to a maximum of 50 staff. 
Up to 10 of these payments may be granted to staff outside of these affected positions — the staff 
of the Knowledge Services Group. There is no limit, however, on the number of affected staff 
who can take advantage of the voluntary early retirement option. 
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2005), with no other attrition or hires, the minority population of the CRS workforce 
would represent 28.8 percent rather than 32.3 percent of total staff. This computa- 
tion, while accurate, may overstate the implication of the reduction on minority 
staff. There is no way to predict the impact other attrition might have on the Serv- 
ice’s workforce composition or the impact of planned 2006 hires. Further, given that 
16 of these staff are currently eligible for full voluntary retirement, it is possible 
that many of these staff would have retired during this period, regardless of the re- 
engineering efforts underway. 

If no other element of our current profile changed, the elimination of these posi- 
tions would result in an increase in the proportion of Asian Americans in the total 
workforce from 4.5 percent to 4.7 percent; the proportion of Native Americans would 
increase from .7 percent to .8 percent; Hispanics would remain the same, at 2.4 per- 
cent; while the proportion of African Americans would decrease from 24.6 percent 
to 20.9 percent. 


TABLE 1.— DIVERSITY COMPOSITION OE THE CRS STAFE 



Total CRS Perm/Ind Workforce 
Composition as of 9/15/05 

Projected CRS Perm/Ind Work- 
force Composition as of 10/1/ 

06 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Female 

357 

51.4 

317 

49.9 

Male 

337 

48.6 

318 

50.1 

Total 

694 

100.0 

635 

100.0 


224 

32.3 

183 

28.8 

Nat Am/Alaskan 

5 

0.7 

5 

0.8 

Aslan American 

31 

4.5 

30 

4.7 

African American 

171 

24.6 

133 

20.9 

Hispanic 

17 

2.4 

15 

2.4 

Non-Mlnorlty 

470 

67.7 

452 

71.2 

Total 

694 

100.0 

635 

100.0 


Appendix D provides the diversity composition of the affected staff. 

Services to Affected Staff 

CRS is offering a variety of resources to staff to assist them in their decision mak- 
ing and transition. CRS requested of the Congress and received authority to offer 
a separation incentive payment of up to $25,000 to staff separating through retire- 
ment with a full annuity, early retirement, or resignation. CRS is granting staff one 
full year to find alternative employment and offering numerous specialized and indi- 
vidual services to help them achieve that objective, including job and retirement 
counseling. Appendix E provides a detailed list of the services and resources being 
offered to the 59 affected staff. 

It is CRS’ hope that these measures will eliminate the need to undertake a reduc- 
tion-in-force (RIF) in September of 2006. However, after September 2006, staff who 
remain in the positions targeted for elimination will be subject to RIF procedures. 

NEW POSITIONS 

CRS is redirecting its resources to acquire new and different support capacities 
generated by technological changes and new work processes. CRS will be competi- 
tively filling these new support positions in the near future. There will be fewer po- 
sitions and some will be classified and filled at lower grade levels. 

The new positions are summarized below. A description of existing positions is in- 
cluded to provide a context for the new capacities. The language used to describe 
the duties of these positions is primarily derived from the relevant, official position 
descriptions. 

Administrative Support Positions 

GS-8 Senior Production Assistant (current) 

Performs duties related to the preparation of various written products that CRS 
produces for the Congress to include Reports, Issue Briefs and memoranda. Sup- 
ports research analysts throughout the entire production process to include the cre- 
ation, formatting, styling, editing and appearance of written documents and in the 
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development of graphics and tables ■when needed. Is responsible for product delivery 
and for working with the Electronic Research Products Office (ERPO) to finalize 
products, making changes as needed following the review of the ERPO editors or 
the CRS Review Office. May use computer on-line systems to retrieve information 
in support of the researcher’s written products. 

GS-7 Administrative Support Assistant (new) 

Performs support functions related to the administrative operations of the divi- 
sion. Implements and maintains division-wide administrative control systems to in- 
clude confidential division files, correspondence tracking and the disposition of 
records. Ensures that division staff at all levels are fully informed on CRS and Li- 
brary administrative practices, procedures and other administrative requirements. 
Initiates the development of new and revised administrative policies and procedures 
for the division as appropriate. Works with the supervisor to ensure that division 
managers and staff requests for training and travel are processed in an accurate 
and timely manner and tracks the progress of these requests through to approval. 
Uses appropriate software applications to generate administrative documents and 
forms. Serves as the central point of contact for all division staff regarding questions 
and issues related to the web- based time and attendance system. 

GS-11 Senior Production ! Administrative Coordinator (current) 

Oversees the function that supports the preparation of CRS written products in- 
cluding managing the production work-flow, clearing products for style, format, and 
editorial accuracy, maintaining records of the location of research products, trans- 
mitting written products to the CRS Review Office and the Electronic Research 
Products Office and other duties related to the support of the research production/ 
preparation function in the division. Provides training and trouble-shooting service 
for the senior production assistants and other support staff in the division. Helps 
to create macros, templates and other guides for the support staff to use in sup- 
porting research analysts as they prepare their written products. Advises the sup- 
port staff on how to meet the needs of dmsion authors with respect to design, for- 
mat and presentation of written products. Works with division management to en- 
sure uniformity of style and format for division research products consistent with 
Service-wide standards. 

GS-11 Supervisory Administrative Coordinator (new) 

Ad'vises the head of the division (the assistant director) on the administrative 
needs and requirements of the division, serves as the principal point of contact for 
the division, and supervises the work of administrative and clerical di'vision staff. 
Coordinates with senior CRS and Library managers and with subordinate offices to 
communicate and interpret administrative/management assignments, recommend 
appropriate action or suggest alternative approaches, and follow up as appropriate 
to ensure proper and timely response to assignments. Manages the di'vision’s official 
correspondence and a wide variety of correspondence from within and outside the 
agency. Manages the assistant director’s calendar and initiates contacts and over- 
sees logistical planning and preparation for the assistant director’s meetings. Under- 
takes special administrative projects or management studies either individually or 
as a participant on task forces or working groups. Monitors and evaluates the actm- 
ties of contractors assigned to perform clerical actmties for the division. 

Technical Support Positions 

GS-12 Senior Technical Support Assistant (current) 

Provides de-centralized technical support to divisions and offices. Independently 
analyzes operations with requirements that can be met through limited 
customization of existing hardware components and software packages. Installs 
standard and specialized software. Independently designs, develops, documents, and 
manages systems that require important but limited customization. Keeps such sys- 
tems fully operational, integrated with other CRS systems, and current with new 
developments in technology. Creates documentation for end users of systems; typi- 
cally the entire staff of a division or office. Serves as trouble shooter for various 
computer problems encountered by division/office staff. Prepares documentation and 
establishes procedures to assist other technical support assistants to diagnose and 
solve trouble calls in a number of technical areas supported by the CRS Technology 
Office. Develops and delivers training courses for groups of 10-12. 

GS-11 Technical Writer-Editor (new) 

Plans, writes, and edits a variety of technical documents, including guidelines, ref- 
erence materials, fact sheets, website entries, and standard operating procedures; 
ensures accuracy, consistency, format, completeness, spelling, punctuation, capital- 
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ization, and syntax. Produces technical material for a variety of offices, and deter- 
mines the adequacy of materials prepared hy others. Utilizes substantial subject 
matter knowledge to interpret technical material for a variety of audiences. 

GS-14 Information Technology Specialist — INFOSEC (new) 

Serves as a technical authority and assists in planning, directing, and coordi- 
nating the implementation and execution of approved security policies, programs, 
and services related to Information Technology (IT) systems. Oversees or coordi- 
nates the preparation of security testing and implementation plans. Plans and in- 
vestigates mission-critical cybersecurity violations that affect the integrity of an 
agency-wide IT infrastructure, and develops long-range plans for IT security sys- 
tems. Leads the implementation of security programs for the Service designed to an- 
ticipate, assess, and minimize system vulnerabilities. Conducts difficult and sen- 
sitive computer forensic investigations, and ensures the integration of IT programs 
and services. 

GS-7 Office Equipment Administrator (new) 

Monitors the CRS copy centers, determining whether print jobs require assistance 
to be completed; tracks work produced for accuracy, quality, and production timeli- 
ness; and analyzes system down-time. Monitors CRS copiers and other office equip- 
ment, and identifies obvious trends, or deviations that could impact services pro- 
vided. Provides support and assists in the planning, review, and reporting of data/ 
statistical results of programs and project studies, and compiles statistical data to 
assist with the overall evaluation and selection of equipment. 

Status of New Positions 

CRS posted the vacancy announcements for the supervisory administrative coordi- 
nator positions on October 18, 2005 and the administrative support assistant posi- 
tions on October 24, 2005. CRS anticipates that vacancy announcements for the 
other three technical positions will open by the end of November. 

CRS is also creating quality assurance editor and publication-support positions to 
assist with the dissemination of CRS products to the Congress. Work on these posi- 
tions are underway. Vacancy announcements for these positions may be open by 
late-November. 

Affected staff may apply for these new positions under the Library of Congress 
merit selection process. 


FISCAL YEAR 2006 HIRES 

In addition to filling positions in the new support areas described above, CRS will 
continue hiring staff to sustain analytic capacity and prepare for the succession of 
senior leadership. While the total CRS workforce is smaller today than in 1999, the 
proportion of anal 3 dic staff compared to the total workforce has increased. As of Sep- 
tember 15, 2005, CRS analytic capacity represents 333 permanent, full time staff 
members (47.9 percent) of a total staff of 694 compared to 287 permanent, full-time 
staff members (40.8 percent) of a total staff of 703 in fiscal year 1999. The 2006 
staffing decisions were made in the context of honoring the congressionally sup- 
ported succession plan of the late 1990s and maintaining a Service-wide infrastruc- 
ture in a manner that adequately addresses analytic capacity and research needs. 

In fiscal year 2006, unless faced with an across-the-board rescission, the Service 
anticipates hiring four attorneys in American Law; eight analysts in Domestic Social 
Policy; six analysts in Foreign Affairs, Defense and Trade; four analysts in Govern- 
ment and Finance; and six analysts in Resources, Science and Industry. Consistent 
with succession planning, CRS will be filling positions for a deputy associate direc- 
tor for finance and a deputy associate director for congressional affairs. The Service 
will continue to review the current section head duties as part of CRS’ ongoing suc- 
cession planning. 


CONCLUSION 

CRS is making every effort to manage its resources so as to perform efficiently 
and effectively its statutory mission of service to the Congress, while at the same 
time coping with the constrained Legislative Branch budget that has prevailed in 
recent years. The Service has been directed by the Congress to find ways to stream- 
line its operations, eliminate unnecessary duplication, explore options for 
outsourcing appropriate functions, and to align resources in a cost-effective manner 
while achieving performance goals that meet congressional needs. 

The decisions outlined in this report were made with full recognition of and appre- 
ciation for the contributions made by affected CRS staff, and with much attention 
focused on finding ways to mitigate the impact on those employees. As described, 
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CRS is providing time for the affected staff to make personal decisions by delaying 
implementation for a full year. CRS also has obtained from the Congress authority 
to offer separation incentive payments and approval from the Office of Personnel 
Management to offer a voluntary early retirement option. The Service also is apply- 
ing resources through September 2006 to assist staff during the phase out of their 
positions by offering them services which include: career counseling, job search as- 
sistance, and retirement counseling. 

In summary, obligations for good stewardship have led the Service to make some 
very difficult decisions. CRS has done so in keeping with recent congressional direc- 
tives and budget decisions and only after a thorough examination of all available 
options and proper attention to the implications for staff. 

Appendix A: Excerpts From the Fiscal Years 2005 and 2006 Reports of the 
House and Senate Committees on Appropriations 

Fiscal Year 2005 

From U.S. Congress, House Committee on Appropriations, Legislative Branch Ap- 
propriations, 2005, report to accompany H.R. 4755, 108th Cong., 2d sess., H. Rept. 
108-577 (Washington: GPO, 2005). Excerpts: 

Legislative Branch Wide Matters 

Budget requests. — The Committee wants to underscore the fact that with record 
deficits, a war on terrorism, and troops on the ground in Afghanistan and Iraq, the 
budget requests from the agencies of the Legislative Branch cannot continue to be 
presented with requested increases as high as 50 percent. The Committee expects 
that future budget submissions will take into consideration the overall budget con- 
straints placed on the entire Federal budget and that more reasonable budget re- 
quests will be forthcoming in future years, (p. 4) 

Potential for savings. — . . . The Committee directs the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) to work closely with the head of each Legislative Branch entity to: (1) iden- 
tify opportunities that will streamline the agency organization and eliminate organi- 
zational layers; (2) outsource operations that will result in providing higher quality 
and less costly services; (3) utilize existing technology to enhance operational effi- 
ciency; (4) implement management changes, which will increase efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of agency operations; and (5) where applicable apply the “Federal Activities 
Inventory Reform Act”, and “Chief Financial Officers Act”, and the “Government 
Performance and Results Act”. The committee directs that the GAO report its find- 
ings, including recommendations for changes, to the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House and Senate by January 10, 2005. Each agency of the Legislative 
Branch should be prepared to discuss recommended changes during the fiscal year 
2006 appropriation hearing cycle, (pp. 4-5) 

Outsourcing. — . . . the Committee directs that each agency of the Legislative 
Branch examine potential outsourcing opportunities of the following areas: Informa- 
tion management operations and site management; building facilities and grounds 
management and operations; human resources management and operations; train- 
ing functions; vehicle maintenance and management; physical security; financial op- 
erations; and printing operations. Each agency is expected to not only examine the 
areas outlined, but also examine other activities and functions that are unique to 
each agency to determine if further outsourcing opportunities exist, (p. 5) 

Congressional Research Service 

The Committee is concerned with the potential for duplication of support activities 
between the Congressional Research Service Unit and the Library of Congress, Sala- 
ries and Expenses account. The Committee funds centralized support organizations 
such as Information Technology Services, Human Resources Services, Office of the 
Chief Financial Officer, and Integrated Support Services to provide Library-wide 
support services, which helps to reduce duplicate systems and processes throughout 
the Library accounts. Of particular note, in this year’s budget request, the Library 
is requesting in two separate accounts funding for the Alternate Computer Facility 
and XML capabilities which may reflect duplication of support services. The Com- 
mittee directs that the Library of Congress conduct a study of such functions as in- 
formation technology, human resources, financial services, space management, and 
other support functions to determine whether any duplicate or overlapping activities 
exist. The findings of the study are to be provided to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House and Senate prior to the fiscal year 2006 budget submission and 
any budgetary reductions or realignments be so reflected in the fiscal year 2006 re- 
quest. (p. 24) 
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From Statement of Managers accompanying the conference report to H.R. 4755, 
H. Kept. 108-792, see Congressional Record (daily edition), November 19, 2004, p. 
H10770. 

The conferees emphasize to the Legislative Branch agencies that the large budg- 
etary increases requested in the fiscal year 2006 budget submissions cannot be sus- 
tained. The conferees encourage the agencies to submit more reasonable budget re- 
quests for fiscal year 2006, and thereafter. 

Fiscal Year 2006 

From U.S. Congress, House Committee on Appropriations, Legislative Branch Ap- 
propriations, 2006, report to accompany H.R. 2985, 109th Cong., 1st sess., H. Rept. 
109-139 (Washington: GPO, 2006). 

Legislative Branch Wide Matters 

Mandatory and Price Level Increases. — ^After reviewing budget presentation mate- 
rials submitted by Legislative Branch entities, it is apparent to the Committee that 
there is a wide variance in how the agencies formulate and present budget esti- 
mates, especially estimates for mandatory, or uncontrollable budget increases. To fa- 
cilitate the Committee’s review and analysis of budget requests, the Government Ac- 
countability Office (GAO) is directed to review and evaluate the basis of each Legis- 
lative Branch agency’s budget estimates with the exception of those of the House 
and the Senate. This review should place particular emphasis on evaluating the 
basis of each agency’s estimates of uncontrollable costs, including what the agency 
presents as “mandatory” and “price level expenses”. GAO shall recommend to the 
Committee budget formulation policy changes that address the composition of esti- 
mates as well as presentation format. Also, GAO is directed to examine each agen- 
cy’s treatment of Full-Time Equivalents (FTE’s) in its budget submission and rec- 
ommend consistent guidelines each agency can follow in formulating, presenting, 
and justifying its FTE requirements. GAO should also evaluate each agency’s treat- 
ment of non-recurring requirements. This evaluation should be of requirements 
below the program level not simply a list of non-recurring programs. GAO shall rec- 
ommend to the Committee a consistent analytical approach, which can be used by 
each agency to identify non-recurring requirements of individual programs and re- 
flect those changes in budget presentation materials. GAO shall report to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House and Senate the results of its efforts by Octo- 
ber 1, 2005 to provide sufficient time for the Committee to review and analyze so 
that Legislative Branch agencies incorporate the appropriate changes in the formu- 
lation of their fiscal year 2007 budget requests, (pp. 4-5) 

Legislative Branch Agency Reforms. — The Congress and the nation are faced with 
increased demands for Federal funds for every increasing domestic and inter- 
national program. The Committee is impressed with the management and oper- 
ational reforms implemented in several Legislative Branch agencies over the past 
few years, including the Government Printing Office, the Government Account- 
ability Office and the Chief Administrative Office of the House of Representatives. 
The Committee believes that other legislative agencies can benefit by the examples 
set by these agencies. Further opportunities exist for increases in efficiency result- 
ing from new technology, performance based management, and other management 
improvements. The Committee understands that organizational reform is difficult, 
however, the task can be achieved if strong and dynamic leadership is attained. The 
Committee extends the following advice gleaned from these successful agencies. It 
is critical that agency heads look to the future in planning these endeavors and that 
mid-managers and employees are participants as well as stakeholders in the proc- 
ess. The leaders and employees are guided in developing and embracing their own 
logical and clear strategic vision for the organization’s future. Agency management 
needs to identify leaders at all levels that will embrace change, and never lose sight 
of the most important asset of any organization, the staff and workforce. The Com- 
mittee expects that all agencies will continue to look within for ways to complete 
their missions by using the guidance and experiences of their successful sister agen- 
cies as models to reduce the demand for additional staff and larger budget increases 
in the coming fiscal years, (p. 5) 

Review statutes of legislative branch agency heads. — There currently exist various 
laws, processes, and practices governing the selection, appointment, removal, com- 
pensation, and term of service of the Heads and the Deputies of various agencies 
in the Legislative Branch, including the Office of Compliance, the Congressional 
Budget Office, and the Architect of the Capitol, the Library of Congress, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and the General Accounting Office. The Committee suggests 
that the Joint Leadership of Congress, in order to establish uniformity, should re- 
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view, evaluate and consider the appropriate changes to current legislation and regu- 
lations governing these positions, (p. 6) 

From U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Appropriations, Legislative Branch Ap- 
propriations, 2006, report to accompany H.R. 2986, 109th Cong., 1st sess., S. Kept. 
109-89 (Washington: GPO, 2005). 

Government Performance and Results Act 

The Committee supports the applicability of many Government Performance and 
Results Act (GPRA) principles to the Legislative Branch. GPRA encourages greater 
efficiency, effectiveness, and accountability in Federal spending, and requires agen- 
cies to set goals and use performance measures for management and budgeting. 
While most Legislative Branch agencies have developed strategic plans, several 
agencies have not effectively dealt with major management problems and lack reli- 
able data to verify and validate performance. While Legislative Branch agencies are 
not required to comply with GPRA, the Committee believes the spirit and intent of 
the Results Act should be applied to these agencies. The Committee intends to mon- 
itor agencies’ progress in developing and implementing meaningful performance 
measures, describing how such measures will be verified and validated, linking per- 
formance measures to day-to-day activities, and coordinating across “sister” agen- 
cies. The Committee directs all legislative branch agencies to submit their plans for 
achieving this goal within 90 days of enactment of this Act. (pp. 3-4) 

Library of Congress 

The Committee recognizes the high priority of the Library’s research mission in 
support of the Congress, which is reflected in the amount recommended for the Con- 
gressional Research Service, (p. 35) 

The Committee is concerned about the lack of transparency in the Library of Con- 
gress budget presentation. It is not always clear and understandable. The budget 
presentation materials do not present meaningful programmatic information from a 
zero-based perspective that allow the Committee to determine how priorities are es- 
tablished and where tradeoffs could be made. Therefore, the Committee directs the 
Library of Congress to develop a budget presentation and justification package for 
the fiscal year 2007 budget cycle that clearly addresses rates and assumptions used 
in the base as well as a clear description for each program of what drives demand 
for the program, what the nature of the program’s workload is, and what service 
or outcome each base program is intended to produce. A clear description of new 
program starts and a detailed break out of rates and assumptions associated with 
cost estimates for those programs including demand, workload, and outcome should 
also be provided along with a clear explanation of how each program relates to goals 
and objectives set forth in the Library’s strategic plan. The Committee expects the 
Library will consult with the Government Accountability Office (GAO) on the devel- 
opment of this new presentation package, (p. 35) 

Appendix B: Findings From the Production Support, Technical Support 
Assistant, and Audio-Visual Functions 

Summary of the Program Activity reviews 

Methodology 

In 2005 CRS undertook assessments of its production, technical support, and 
audio-visual needs, as well as the functions currently provided within the Service 
in those areas. Data for these studies came from a variety of sources, including mul- 
tiple discussions with potentially affected staff; a thorough review of all relevant po- 
sition functions; initial and subsequent meetings with each assistant director and 
deputy assistant director, some associate directors, and a sample of analysts, attor- 
neys, editors, and section heads; and the use of structured questions. 

Production and Administrative Support Functional Review: Findings Sum- 
mary from the January 2005 Study 

The study of production and administrative support functions found that the tech- 
nical needs of research and analytic staff have changed. The study found that the 
technical skills of newly hired analysts and attorneys often exceed those that the 
production staff regularly demonstrate. Concurrently, there is a need for increas- 
ingly advanced and specialized technical skills to do the more sophisticated product- 
preparation work now required. 

Production staff indicated that they primarily perform administrative functions 
(e.g., logging ISIS requests, recording and reporting time and attendance, managing 
and ordering supplies, and performing general receptionist activities). Some study 
participants stated that some production staff do not consider currently needed 
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tasks as part of their duties and responsibilities. An example is importing data from 
a variety of sources and transforming that data into tables, graphs, and charts for 
inclusion into CRS products. Several production staff reported oftentimes not having 
enough work to keep them occupied full time. 

As a result, the current system has created unmet production needs and shifted 
product-preparation demands, particularly for assistance in creating graphics and 
obtaining editorial assistance. Some analysts have come to rely upon the Electronic 
Research Products Office and the CRS Technology Office (TO) for assistance with 
these tasks. 

Technical Support Assistant Functional Review: Findings Summary from May 
2005 Study 

Because CRS research and analytic staff have become more technically sophisti- 
cated, the need for basic technical services has decreased. The study found that 
newly hired and other technically sophisticated staff are more likely to try to diag- 
nose and solve problems themselves before contacting a technical support assistant 
(TSA). Also, the study found TSA skill levels inconsistently meet the needs of CRS 
staff. 

TSAs provide a wide array of technical support assistance: most work involves re- 
solving hardware, software, CPU, password, and network issues. Some also assist 
with special projects, provide graphics/mapping support, develop guidance docu- 
ments, and assist TO with Service-wide projects. Study participants noted that work 
required of TSAs is not standardized across CRS but instead varies by division and 
office. 

The current decentralized organizational structure does not ensure consistent 
technical expertise. Across the research divisions TSAs report to different levels of 
staff (assistant director, deputy assistant director, project management coordinator, 
etc.), who prepare their performance reviews. Further, potential for duplication of 
efforts among CRS help desk and user support units and TSAs is not cost-effective. 

Audio-Visual Support Functional Review: Findings Summary from August 
2005 Study 

Direct congressional demand for audio-visual products has been declining for more 
than ten years. And the need by CRS analysts for audio-visual support is uneven 
calling into question the need to retain a separate, in-house staff for this purpose. 
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Appendix E: Transition Resources Provided to Affected Staff 

CRS is providing the following transition resources to affected staff: 

— an opportunity to participate in the Voluntary Early Retirement Authority 
(VERA) and Voluntary Separation Incentive Payment (VSIP) programs. Dead- 
line for applying is December 2, 2005. Staff have from December 19, 2005 
through January 3, 2006 to separate from the Library under these programs. 
As of Tuesday, November 1, 2005, 20 affected staff have applied for these pro- 
grams; 

— a special briefing on the VERAA^SIP process restricted to eligible CRS staff, in 
coordination with the Library’s Office of Human Resources Services; 

— a two-day retirement seminar exclusively for these staff and their spouses. The 
seminar was held on October 26 and 27. Twenty-three affected staff members 
registered to attend, eighteen attended; 

— special individual retirement counseling, in coordination with the Library’s Of- 
fice of Human Resources Services; 

— special training sessions on how to apply for positions using the Library’s auto- 
mated hiring system. The Library’s Office of Human Resources conducted ses- 
sions on October 12 and 13. Individual sessions were arranged for those who 
were unable to attend either of the earlier sessions; 

— a career services web page where staff can access career-related information 
and links to numerous websites including job search engines, resume writing 
and interview guides, job fair announcements, training opportunities, and more; 
— services of a career counselor who will be available one day a week through 
September of 2006 to meet individually with staff and to present a career work- 
shop once a month. The career counselor is expected to be available early No- 
vember 2005; 

— a briefing on October 13, 2005 by a Reduction in Force (RIF) expert who has 
been used frequently by the Library of Congress for other RIFs to provide an 
overview of RIF procedures and to answer questions, to include any follow-up 
questions by phone and email; 

— briefings on September 28, 2005 for all affected staff to review these transition 
resources, and to give staff an opportunity to ask questions; and 
— continuous communications from the Associate Director for Workforce Develop- 
ment by e-mail to inform when positions they may be interested in opened, and 
other upcoming activities to include career fairs, reminders of registration dead- 
lines, and to remind them that they may continue to submit any questions that 
they have during the transition. 

Question. In your testimony you state that extensive consultation took place be- 
fore you decided to eliminate production support, computer technical support, and 
audio-visual functions. With whom did you consult? Was CRS staff in any way in- 
volved before you made your decision? 

Answer. Before the final decision was made, in addition to multiple meetings with 
the Service’s senior managers, CRS solicited input through a variety of venues in- 
cluding forums, one-on-one conversations, e-mail exchanges. CRS also held follow- 
up discussions with potentially affected staff as well as staff who use their services, 
including a sample of analysts, attorneys, and section heads (first-line supervisors). 

Question. Were the affected staffs given an opportunity to receive training that 
may have given them an opportunity to keep their job or to apply for other positions 
within CRS? 

Answer. The skills required for the Service’s new technical positions are quite dif- 
ferent from those required for the older production support and technical positions 
that will be abolished. The specialized expertise required for these new positions 
cannot be acquired or developed through some selected training courses. 

In addition to traditional production support, the incumbents of the two older pro- 
duction support positions performed some administrative tasks as well. One of the 
current production support positions is supervisory/managerial at the GS-11 grade 
level; and, the other is non-supervisory at the GS-8 grade level. 

when CRS defined the new work tasks and developed the associated position de- 
scriptions, all of the administrative tasks were consolidated into two new positions, 
one is supervisory at the GS-11 grade level and the other was classified by the Li- 
brary of Congress Human Resources Services as a GS-7, one grade level lower than 
the GS-8 production position. Both of the new administrative positions will have 
fewer incumbents (ten total) than the number of incumbents of the current produc- 
tion positions (33 total). So far, three of the affected staff were competitively se- 
lected for these ten new administrative positions. A fourth individual from the af- 
fected staff was also selected but declined the offer and chose instead to retire. 
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CRS affected staff continue to receive training for the work that they perform in 
their current positions. However, selecting particular individuals for specific train- 
ing to improve their credentials for a new job could be seen as running counter to 
merit-selection principles inherent in 0PM regulations implementing the Govern- 
ment Employee Training Act. Information provided in the following questions ad- 
dresses the issues of training staff for future positions. 

Question. What actions have you taken to work with the rest of the Library to 
find positions for the remaining 31 staff? 

Answer. CRS and the Library will begin the process of seeking placements for the 
remaining staff in June. The data and conditions for placing the remaining staff are 
dictated by law, regulation, and the CRS collective bargaining agreement, which 
govern when a reduction-in-force is established. 

When the staffing changes were announced last September, it was the Director’s 
hope that by providing a 12-month notice, separation incentives, voluntary early re- 
tirement opportunities, and transition services that all 59 individuals would vacate 
the positions before September 30, 2006. At this time, 29 of the 59 affected staff 
have retired, resigned, or secured other positions. In the meantime, CRS continues 
to provide a variety of career counseling services to affected staff and to provide 
weekly notices of CRS and Library posted positions that may be of interest to them. 

Question. How closely have you worked with the new Center for Learning and De- 
velopment in the Library to assist affected staff in training for current and future 
positions in the Library? 

Answer. Staff from the CRS Office of Workforce Development worked closely with 
the Library’s Center for Learning and Development in identifying 600 online courses 
that would provide a broad array of training for Library staff as it pertains to their 
current positions. The availability of courses has been communicated to all CRS 
staff and a number of CRS staff members, including the affected staff, have taken 
online courses. 

The On-line Learning Center has been a topic of discussion at the weekly CRS 
Research Policy Council meetings of senior managers who are advised to encourage 
staff to enroll in the online training. As a result, a number of affected staff have 
taken advantage of these training opportunities. In addition, the Career Services 
Web Page that was established specifically for affected staff includes a link to the 
Online Learning Center. 

Providing training for future positions becomes more complex. The Government 
Employee Training Act (GETA) permits training “which will improve individual and 
organizational performance and assist in achieving the agency’s mission and per- 
formance goals.” [5 USC4101(4)] 0PM implementing regulations provide that “mis- 
sion-related training” includes training that improves an employee’s current job per- 
formance and training that “[ajllows for expansion or enhancement of an employee’s 
current job [or ejnables an employee to perform needed or potentially needed duties 
outside the current job at the same level of responsibility.” [5 CFR 410.101 (d)] 

Retraining “to address an individual’s skills obsolescence in the current position 
and/or training and development to prepare an individual for a different occupation, 
in the same agency, in another government agency, or in the private sector” is also 
permitted under 0PM regulations. [5 CFR 410.101(e)] The selection of employees for 
training opportunities, however, must follow merit system principles. [5 CFR 
410.302 (a)(1)] Each agency must establish criteria for the “fair and equitable selec- 
tion and assignment of employees to training consistent with merit system prin- 
ciples.” [5 CFR 410.306(a)] 

Merit system principles are particularly applicable to training designed to prepare 
employees for advancement. Thus, OPM’s Training Policy Handbook provides that 
“[a]gencies’ training programs must consider all employees fairly” and that “[a]gency 
merit promotion procedures must be followed in selecting employees for training 
that is primarily to prepare trainees for advancement and that is not directly re- 
lated to improving performance in their current positions.” 

Selecting particular employees to be accorded specific training designed to im- 
prove their advancement possibilities or to qualify them for other positions could be 
seen to run counter to merit selection principles. The Library and CRS have devel- 
oped a merit selection process for filling positions, and CRS also applies competitive 
procedures to its longer term details within the agency and to designating section 
heads. The GETA and implementing regulations would also seem to dictate that 
similar principles be applied in the provision of training. 

The focus of all training opportunities provided to staff complies with the Service’s 
obligation to enhance staff skills for the positions currently held, rather than to pro- 
vide training for possible future positions that could be seen as running counter to 
merit-selection principles inherent in 0PM regulations implementing the GETA. 
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Question. It is my understanding that of the 59 staff being eliminated, nearly 70 
percent are minorities. What are your plans to address the major loss of minority 
employees in CRS? 

Answer. CRS is dedicated to maintaining a diverse workforce. When CRS an- 
nounced its plan to eliminate three functions, the diversity profile of the Service was 
32.3 percent minority. If all of the affected staff would have left and no new hires 
added, the CRS workforce would have been reduced to 635 and the racial and ethnic 
profile of that reduced staff would have reflected a minority population of 28.8 per- 
cent. The proportion of Asian Americans would have increased from 4.5 percent to 
4.7 percent; Native Americans would have increased from .7 percent to .8 percent; 
Hispanics would have remained the same at 2.4 percent; and the proportion of Afri- 
can Americans would have decreased from 24.6 percent to 20.9 percent. 

Instead, as of February 28, 2006, after the retirement of 23 affected staff, attrition 
unrelated to the workforce re-engineering, and the hiring of new staff in accordance 
with the CRS hiring plan, 31.1 percent of CRS’ total permanent/indefinite workforce 
of 685 is minority; .7 percent Native American, 4.7 percent Asian American, 23.1 
percent African American, and 2.6 percent Hispanic. 

CRS has filled four (4) of the new positions (with 12 incumbents). Of the twelve 
incumbents hired, nine (75 percent) are minorities, and all of whom are African 
American females. 

CRS will continue to use national recruitment and hiring programs and sources 
to attract minority applicants to CRS. These programs include targeting universities 
and public policy schools with high minority enrollments to serve as recruitment 
sources for entry-level professional positions, and forging special connections with 
minority-serving organizations such as Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 
the United Negro College Fund, the Congressional Black Caucus, the Congressional 
Hispanic Caucus, and others. In addition, CRS continues to use programs such as 
the CRS Law Recruit Program, the Student Diversity Internship Program, the His- 
panic Association of Colleges and Universities National Internship Program, and the 
Federal Presidential Management Fellowship Program to recruit minorities for CRS 
positions. 


SUBCOMMITTEE RECESS 

Senator Allard. The subcommittee stands in recess and we will 
meet next on March 15 at 10:30 a.m., when we will take testimony 
from the Secretary of the Senate and Architect of the Capitol on 
their fiscal year 2007 budget requests. In addition, we will hear 
from witnesses regarding progress of the Capitol Visitor Center as 
part of the monthly oversight of that particular project. 

I thank the participants today for sharing their views with us. 

[Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., Wednesday, March 1, the subcom- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a.m., Wednesday, March 
15.] 



